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Outlook. 


The Democratic Convention in this State has 
broken in twoaftera stormy session, The main body 
has re-nominated Governor Robinson; the oppo- 
sition, led by Mr. Kelly and Augustus Schell, has 
nominated Mr. Kelly. There are thus three can- 
didates for Governor before the people of this 
State this Fall. Mr. Cornell, the Republican can- 
didate, was nominated by Senator Conkling, and, 
politically, represents what we may call the 
Grant Republicans. He is personally without re- 
proach, and is represented alike by his friends 
and bis political foes—we do not know that he 


hasany other—as a man of much more than ordi- | 


nary efficiency and executive ability. Governor 
Robinson is also personally without reproach, and 
represents the best elements in his own party. The 
only serious complaints that have been brought 
against his administration during the past two 
years, except those of a partisan nature, are his 
pardon of the convicted liquor dealers and his 
opposition on principle to a generous and liberal 
policy in support of a broad common-school sys- 
tem; but it must be confessed that these are very 
‘erious criticisms. Politically, he represents Mr. 
Tilden, to whose influence he owes bis renomina- 
tion, Mr. Kelby represents Tammany Hall, and 
the opposition within the Democratic ranks to 
Mr. Tilden. His nomination was made for the 
purpose of defeating Mr. Tilden's hopes of the 
Presidential nomination, and this it is likely to 
*ccomplish. The election of Mr. Cornell would 
give Senator Conkling control of the New York 

legation in the Republican nominating conven- 


tion of 1880, where, judging from present indica. 
tions, his influence will be cast for General Grant. 
The election of Governor Robinson would give Mr. 
Tilden control of the Democratic Presidential 
nominating convention, where, judging from pres- 
ent indications, his influence will be cast for S. J. 
Tilden. The election of Mr. Kelly is not a con- 
tingency to be looked for or calculated on; but 
his nowination divides the Democracy and almost 
certainly gives the State to the Republicans this 
Fall, and, probably, its vote in 1880 to the Re- 
publican candidate for President. 


Those who are accustomed to judge political | 


parties by their platforms rather than by their 
candidates will be interested to compare the two 
platforms in this State, since they are fairly typ- 
ical of the differences between the two parties 
throughout the Union. For that purpose we 
place here, side by side, in parallel columns, the 
gist of each: 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
Honesty, efficiency and Honesty, efficiency and 

economy in government. economy in government. 
Reform of tax assessments. Reform of tax assessments. 
Lessening of burdens and 

increase of advantages of 


working people. 
Rights of both labor and 
capital. 
Regulation of raijroad tar- Regulation of railroad tar- 
iffs by law. iffs by law. 
Economical canal tariffs. | Economical canal tariffs. 
Maintenance of public 
school system. 


Prison labor prevented 
from competing with other 
labor ‘‘as far as possible.” 


Municipal self - govern- 
ment. 
Approval of Congress, 


condemnation of President, 
in recent conflict between 
the two. 

All elections free from 
Federal supervision. 


Gold and silver the consti- 
tutional money of the coun- 


try. 


Revision of the excise 


Approval of 
condemnation of Congress, 
in recent conflict between 
the two. 

Supervision of national 
elections by national au- 
thority. 

National currency to be 
kept at par with the cur- 
rency of the world. 

Union soldiers to have 
preference in national ad- 
ministrative appointments. 


Government. 


laws. 
In this summary we make no account of the 


charges which each party prefers against the 
| other. 
| another column. 


The issues involved we have discussed in 


aml the Western Coast of America three thou- 
sand miles; would make the shortest and easiest 
route from the United States and Western Europe 
to China and the far East; would bring China and 
the Isles of the Pacific within the dominating in- 
fluence of Christianity; would give new life to 
Mexico on the north and South America on the 


south: would make Nicaragua itself one of the 


chief commercial centers of the world, and 
the Nicaraguan city of Massaya, on the great high- 
way, a modern Constantinople. Of all routes 
proposed the Nicaraguan is the most feasible. 
While the Isthmus is wider here than at Panama 
itis narrowed for canal purposes by the existence 
of lakes Nicaragua and Managua and the San Juan 
River; it is the route selected by Napoleon III. 
before he was Emperor, as the result of his long 
studies intothe subject during and immediately 
subsequent to his captivity in the castle of 
Ham. It is probable that no great obstacle will 
be experienced in securing the necessary conces- 
sions from the Nicaraguan Government, if the 
company is formed with adequate capital and 
under the right auspices, since Nicaragua has 
shown her appreciation of the scheme by her ap- 
pointment, as far back as 1846, of Louis Napoleon 
with authority to proceed to the organization of 
a canal company ; a work prevented by his political 
ambitions. The scheme of cutting a ship canal 
by boring a tunnel of sufficient size through 
the solid rock at the Isthmus of Panama, con- 


demned by the French Engineers ip 1846, is pot 


likely to be revived by the enthusiasm of M. De 


_Lesseps in 1879; and an impartial comparison of 


the Nicaragua and the Tehuantepec routes leaves 
almost absolutely nothing to be said in favor of 
the latter except that possibly the Mexican Gov- 


| ernment could afford more direct aid in its con- 


President, 


struction than its poorer neighbor. But past ex- 
periments and negotiations have demonstrated 


that this canal, whenever and wherever built, 
must be constructed by capital obtained from the 
three great nations most directly intere-ted in it, 


| 


France, England and United States, and with the 
official approbation if not the positive pecuni- 
ary aid of the three governments. The Inter- 
ocean'c Canal must be truly international, both 
in construction and control. 


It is a healthy sign that the leaders in thought 
are beginning to consider the question what can 
be done to save honorary degrees from the disre- 
pute into which they have not undeservedly 
fallen in this country. We have upwards of three 
hundred colleges and universities, each of which 


The cable informs us that Gen. Grant bas signifi- | assumes the right to confer degrees though some 


_ed to Admiral Ammen his willingness to accept the of them forego its exercise. 
| presidency of a company to open an Interoceanic | D.D., Pb.D. and even LL.D. are getting to be 
Canal through Nicaragua, provided the canal | almost as common as “judge” and ‘ colonel.” 


The result is that 


company is properly formed and the necessary | It is no uncommon thing for men to make a per- 


concessions can be secured from the Nicaraguan 
The position is one even more 
worthy a noble ambition than the presidency of 
the United States itself. The feasibility of an 
Interoceanic Canal, uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, has been under discussion ever 
since the decree of the Spanish Cortes in 1814 
authorizing the opening of a canal across Tehuan- 
tepec, and has been the subject not only of 
newspaper consideration but of international con- 
ventions and treaties none of which have as yet 
borne fruit. The man who shall succeed in giving 
such a canal to the world will entitle himself to 
be enrolled, with Watts, Stevenson and Morse, 
among the great benefactors of his race. Such a 
canal would shorten the distance between Europe 


| sonal application for the title, with recommenda- 
tions of their fitness to receive it signed by their 


fellow townsmen, and when the application comes 
from a man of some local influence to an impecu- 
nious college the temptation is rarely resisted. In 
the Social Science Congress held during the last 
week at Saratoga two plans were proposed to 
remedy, or at least reduce, this abuse. President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, proposed that the 
United States adopt the European plan, accord- 
ing to which the power to confer degrees is con- 
fined to a single body, or a few bodies, especially 
empowered by the Government for that purpose. 
All England, with a population of 23,000,000, has 
only four universities which can confer degrees; 
all France, with a population of 36,000,000, only 
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fifteen, and these are branches of one institution ; 
all Germany, with a population of 42,000,000, only 
twenty-two; while the single State of Ohio, with 
a population of 3,000,000, has thirty seven degree- 
bestowing institutions. President Barnard pro- 
posed that the State of New York set an example 
to other States of the Union by confining the 


of granting degrees to the Board of Re- | 
more so that the general hostility of the peo- 


gents, who should appoint a board of examivers 
by whom all candidates should be first examined. 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
proposed to reach the same result by a board of 
examiners appointed and paid by the voluntary 
co-operation of the various institutions of learn- 
ing in te country. If Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 


similar institutions were to unite in such a scheme 
all lesser colleges would be almost compelled to 
accede to it. A better reform would be to dis 
pense with all merely bonorary titles entirely, 


that is, with all which do not in themselves in- | ™ 
cient for service and no means of transporting 


dicate an office or profession. The habit of 
conferring titles, decorations, knighthoods, etc., 


survives in this country only in honorary degrees. | 


If the custom is worth maintaining at all, the | 


European method is more consistent than ours; 


the power of conferring them should be confined | 


to Government, and the degrees’ themselves 
should not be confined to ministers and literary 
men. Let us have the whole system or none or it. 


Two topics were discussed at the same Congress 
of considerable more importance in their relation 
to actual human interests—the care of poor and 
vicious children, and the Southern exodus, On the 
former topic Mr. Charles L. Brace read a paper 
in which he protested against consigning children 
either to the penitentiary or the almshouses; and 
urged what he calls the ‘* placing out plan,” that 
of putting children from the cities in rural homes. 
He says that the demand for children’s labor in the 
country is practically unlimited; that a place in 
the family and at the table of the farmer can al. 
ways be obtained; that the cost of the operation 
is very small, as no cost of support is required; 
that the diffusion of Christian sympathy for chil- 
dren favors the extension of the plan; and that by 
it the child is taken out of the influence of those 
temptations to which in his vagrant life he bas 
been peculiarly subjected, while be is brought 
under those influences of a Christian family which 
are better by tar than can be afforded by any re- 
formatory. Under this plan the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety has, within the past twenty-five years, placed 
40,000 children im country homes with a per cent- 


age of failure less tl der ther refor- | 
tha of the nthe, | sanctified, that is, dedicated to the Lord; but it 


was to be set apart by rest and dedicated in rest. 


exodus no new light was thrown by the discussion, | 
It was a feast day, not a fast day; a day of delight, 


Mr. Douglas objected to it as a surrender of the | 


watory system. On the subject of the Southern 


right of the Negro to protection in bis native home; 
Prof. Greener advocated it as the best possible 
protection of his rights. Meanwhile the indica- 
tions are that this movement is not sporadic but 
will continue, though probably on a smaller scale. 
Mr. Conway, who seems to be actively promoting 
it, has received applications for more thun 20,000 
colored laborers to supply the places made vacant 
in the farms of the West, especially Kansas, by 
the emigration to the mining districts. 


The peaceful occupation of Novi-Bazar on the. 
south-eastern borders of Bosnia indicates that the — 


change of the Austrian Ministry bas not produced 
any change in her foreign policy. Underthe new 
ministry, as under the old one, Austria means to 
add to herempire the Slav element constituting 
the late Turkish provinces lying immediately con- 
tigous to her own territory; and this in spite of 
the protests of her own Magyar population. We 
do not credit the report telegraphed from Berlin 


is taught by his fatalistic creed one article of 
faith: he knows how to submit to the inevitable. 


Considering the revolt and massacre of the 
British troops at Cabul, the capital of Afghanistan, 
in 1841, it seems amazing that no more efficient 
precautions were taken by the British authorities 
against a repetition of the same scenes in 1879; 


ple to the British occupation was no secret. Not- 
withstanding the warning of the past and the 
indications of popular diseontent in the present, 
the army was allowed to be thinned >ut by sick- 
ness, without any attempt to fill up the ranks, till 
twenty-five per cent. of the native troops on the 


Princeton, Ann Arbor and one or two other | frontier were unfit for duty; the transport depart- 
ment was effectually broken up; no endeavor was 


made to supply he place of the 60,000 camels 
which perished in the recent advance; and, now 
the massacre has come, Gen. Roberts bas but 2,000 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry at his command effi- 


them, so that an advance on Cabu! is reported to 


be impossible till re-enforcements have arrived. 
Meanwhile unofficial reports are to the effect that 


the revolt is rapidly extending and a general up- 
rising is imminent, if it bas nct already taken place. 
The facts that the Government suppresses all 
official dispatches, that Gen. Roberts refuses to 
allow any newspaper reporters to accompany the 
advance and that troops have been ordered to 
India from Southern Africa all indicate a very 
scrious exigency. The Russian press is beginning 
to argue that the only hope of peace for either 
Russia or England is a partition of Afghanistan 
so that the boundaries of England’s and Russia's 
eastern possessions shall touch each other. The 
Liberals in England have for a long time con- 
tended that the contiguity of these two strong 
Governments gave a better assurance of peace 
than a neutral territory betweenthe two, occupied 
by a feeble government, and it now looks as 
though this solution of the Eastern problem were 
not far distant. 


THE REST DAY. 
F we ask the Old Testament to tell usin a word 
the divine idea of the Sabbath it replies, 
Rest. God rested on the seventh day. To-morrow 
is the rest of the holy Sabbath. Six days thou 


shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thon | 


shalt rest. Ye shall kindle no fire upon the Sab- 
bath day. Bear no burden upon the Sabbath day. 
These are the Old Testament Sabbath statutes. It 
was to be holy, that is, set apart ; it was to be 


not of sackcloth and ashes. ‘‘ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it;” this was the pious Jews’ Sabbath 
motto. It was tbe song ofa bird inthe midst of 
the tempest, a green oasis in the midst of the 
desert, a bivouac in the midst ofa camprign, a 
day forrest of mind and muscle, for rel»xing of 
bonds, for casting aside burdens, for taking off 
the harness and enjoying the freedom of repose. 
One statute provided for a special temple sacrifice 
ov the Sabbath. ‘The prophets seized this day of 
leisure as their golden opportunity for public 
teaching. Subsequently, synagogue Sabbath ser- 
vices became a national habit: but neither public 


teaching nor synagogue worship was commanded 


in the Jewish statutes. The one command was, 
Rest in the Lord. 
The necessity for rest was never greater in any 


age or people than in America to-day; but the 
methods of rest are not thesamein the nineteenth 
century as in the Mosaic age. 


to the effect that Austria has paid for the non- | 
| superfluity; in the cold climate of New England 


resistance of Turkey by guaranteeing the latter's 
possession of what European possessions are still 
left to her. This would be altogether too great a 
price to pay for an annexation which entails dis- 
satisfaction within her own borders and threatens 


In the warm climate of Palestine fire was a 


to leave the fire unkindled is to freeze the house- 
hold, In campa statute prohibiting march pro- 


tected the rest; in a great commercial city a law 


serious antagonism froin Russia; and the guaran- | 
bid rest. In the wilderness of Sinai a special provis- 
ion of God kept the manna savory over the Sab--| plea for the actual Sunday excursion of to-day. 


bath; in the more dreadful wildeiness of New 


tee would be quite unnecessary since Turkey is so 
rapidly disbanding her army for want of means to 
pay the troops, and therefore cannot resist the 


advance of Austria even were she inclined to do | 
| Saturday morning sours before Sunday night. 


so. It is far more probable that she makes a vir- 


tue of necessity; for the Turk, who isa Bourbon | 
be not to conform his Sabbath practice to that of 


in every other respect and never learns anything. 


forbidding the tenant to put more than 2,000 enbits 
between him and his crowded tenement would for- 


York, milk brought fifty miles from Orange county 


The first step of the trae Sabbath reformer will 


the[ fifteenth century before Christ; but to make 
it conduce to rest of body, mind and spirit by 
methods adapted to the exigencies cf the nine. 
teenth century after Christ. 

To particularize: 

1, The real Sabbath reformer mast be more 
than a reformer of the Sabbath. The typical 
American does not know how to rest. The char- 
acteristic of the age is its restlessness. Our holj- 
days are not vacations. Meditation is a lost art. 
In summer secular scciety transfers its excitements 
to Saratoga, religious society transfers them to 
Chautauqua. We change the place but keep the 
bustle. Our nation:! holidays are few, and they 
are more restless than our work-days; Fourth of 
July is devoted to fire crackers, Thanksgiving to 
dinner; neither of them knows true rest. Solitude 
affords no solace. Even the Sabbath keepers are 


Sabbath breakers; a day devoted to religious ac. 
tivity—Sunday-school at nine, service at eleven, 
mission schcol at three, young people’s prayer. 
meeting at seven, service at eight, perhaps inquiry- 
meeting at half past nine—is not a day of rest. In 
our best religious moods we live at high pressure, 
How to ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God,” the 
American Christian knows not; he can debate 
about Giod, prove that there is a God, analyze 
_ God, work for God, do anything but in a simply 
receptive mood receive (God into a quiet soul, 
Congregations demand stimulant of their preach- 
ers; and get it. The pulpit instructs, exhorts, in- 
cites, better than it either calms or strengthens. 
Mary »nd John are not sopular even in churches; 
we all want to be Marthas and Peters. 

American life is indeed improving in these re- 
spects. Lovers of nature are more in number than 
they were; the country divides the sear with the 
city; rural homes increase; the great summer 
hotels share their custom with quiet boardius- 
houses; the mountains every year look down apon 
more silent souls listening in retirement for the 
still, small voice; congregations ask tor shorter 
sermons and longer worship; leisure and laziness 
are not accounted synonyms by the sons of the 


Puritans. There are promises of a better life: 
perhape of a trucr Habbath. Dut they are only 


promises, and need fulfillment; for until Ameri- 
cans know how to rest they cannot know hew to 
keep the Sabbath. A quiet mind must precede 
| the quiet day. 

2. The justification of Sabbath legislation is the 
laborer’s right to his rest. The work of Sabbath 
reform in the community is the preservation of a 
common rest-day. Whether I shall ride in a 
horse-car is an insignificant question. Whether 
several thousand men in each of our great cities, 
who have minds and bearts, who have homes and 
wives and children, who were meant to be some- 
thing more than dumb, driven cattle: shall be co- 
erced by great corporations, on pain of losing their 
situations, to work three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, and from twelve to fourteen 
hours in eac’’ day, with never a day and rarely an 
hour to call their own—that is not an insignificant 
question. But this is what Christian civilization 
allows, and to this Christian churches have inter- 
posed no effective protest. How can it be pre- 
vented? The Oneida Community has just surren- 
dered to a public sentiment which three years 
persistent Jabor bas aroused against localized 
adultery. The great corporations would be equal- 
ly amenable to public sentiment if the public sen- 
timent existed. What have the churches done to 
arouse it’ Whether you, madam, who have your 
own house for a Sabbath refuge, shall go on 4 
Sunday picnic is a question easily answered; in- 
deed, it is not a question to be seriously asked. 
Bat if you lived on a street fetid with putrid mat- 
ter, in a house crowded with noisy children and 
brawling men and women, with never a breath of 
pure air ora sight of green grass or trees for you 
or your children, with never a day your own 
exceptiog Sunday, and with Sunday noisier than 
any other day because then your neighbors were 
at home from their work and their children from 
school, the question would be asked very seriously 
and pondered very carefully. We do not enter 4 


| 


We have seen too many excursionists returning 
weary, worn, bedraggled, the husbands sulky, the 
wives irritable, the children cross, tocommend such 
Sunday excursions as means of grace, even the 
grace of rest. But the providence of God lays on 
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the Christian Church a duty of providing for the 

r some better means of Sabbath rest than a 
wission service of «n hour and a half in the after- 
noon and the steps of the tenement-house or the 
sidewalk in front of it the rest of the day. Per- 
haps in the Sabbath of the future the Church may 
discover some way by which it can afford to the 
impriso: ed laborer fresh air, the sight of green 
fields, the song of birds, the fragrance of flowers 
and the message of the Gospel, instead of, as now, 
compelling him to choose between the two. The 
experiment of a barge and a park consecrated to 
Christ’s service might at least be worth the trying. 
Why should the devil alone furnish rural rest on 
Sunday? 

8. In the home circle the first step for a restored 
Sabbath is a restored rest. Some of theancient Bib- 
lical wanuseripts were used by the ancient monks, 
who with chemicals partially effaced the sacred 
writing and used the parchment for their own. 
Modern scholars have erased the monkish writing 
and restored the sacred text. We need to restore 
the Biblical Sabbath, which bas been hidden from 
view by the later Puritan Sabbath; we need again 
the day of joyful, restful freedom. Yet in this 
restoration we cau borrow from the Puritans some 
features, They laid aside their work at sundown 
Saturday night that they might prepare for the 
coming Sabbath; they put away secular books 
and papers, and all rewinders of secular toil and 
care; they built a breakwater between their Sab- 
bath refuge and the sea. We anchor in the open 
roadstead; work till midnight Saturday because 
we cap lie abed late Sunday morning; go to bed 
early Sunday night that we may start Monday’s 
work earlier than usual; invite our office to in- 
vade our house by reading our Sunday morning 
paper’s reports of warkets and polities, and conteut 
ourselves for Sabbath rest with a morning nap in 
the pews and an afternoon on the bed; or devote 
it to a religious activity whieh, because unusual, 
is more burdensome than that of the week. 

An ingenious American has made a time-lock, 
which when wound up and set keeps the safe 
door leeked after offies hours and npon Sunday. 
Even the key will not unlock it; the owner 
himself can only wait till Monday morning opens 
the bolt for him. Blessed is he who knows how 
to lock up his business and bousehold cares with 
a time-lock on Saturday night, so that he cannot 
if he would get at them till Monday morning. 

Some of our readers will think that we put too 
strong an emphasis on the word rest in this 
article. We follow the divine order. God pre- 
scribed rest first; then God’s prophets used the 
day of rest for religious teaching. In endeavoring 
to re-establish the Sabbath, so seriously imperiled 
in America, no better order than God’s can be de- 
vised. Whea we have saved our rest day, by learn- 
ing how to rest and by providing the possibility 
of rest for those who are denied it by our imperfect 
civilization, we shall be in a condition to improve 
it spiritually. Having arest day we can consider 
the question what we shall do with it. The ques- 
tion to-day in America is not what its rest day 
shall be, but whether it shall have one. 


HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


TINHE letter from an Independent which we 

publish in another column represents a very 
considerable number of voters; voters whose num- 
bers will not be adequately represented at the 
polls because their votes will be divided between 
the various gubernatorial candidates. 

There are undoubtedly cases in which a vote 
cast in a hopeless minority is pot thrown away. 
When a paramount moral issue overshadows all 
mere political questions, and a few men of moral 
insight discover that fact, their candidate and 
their vote is the most eloquent method of arousing 
the sleepy moral sense of the community to the 
unheeded truth. The votes for James G. Birney 
in 1840 were not thrown away. The great issue 
before the American people was that of liberty, 
and it was a hopeful augury for America that 
seven thousand men could be found to proclaim 
liberty and wait twenty years for the nation to 
echo the proclamation with eighteen hundred 
thousand votes for Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 
Those who believe that temperance legislation is 
the paramount political issue before the American 
people to-day will endeavor to repeat that experi- 
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ment. The Christian Union does not so regard 
it. The local option which is given by the laws 
of this State affords more prohibition than the 
community is ready to enforce. The temperance 
cause needs not more law but more courage in tem- 
perance men to enforce the law. A vote for Prof. 
Mears will not be a voice addressed to an uneasily 
sleeping conscience. It will therefore be a vote 
thrown away. 

A vote for Mr. Kelly will certainly be a Demo- 
eratic protest against Mr. Tiiden’s influence in 
the party. A life-long Democrat may see reason 
to castsuch a vote; an Independent will not. To 
him the real issue lies between the Republican 
and the Democratic nominations; between Mr. 
Cornell and Gov. Robinson. Neither was nomi- 
nated by unexceptionable influences, or represents 
an unexceptionable faction, or will secure the en- 
thusiasm of its own party, or is entitled to receive 
the unquestioning support of Independents. 
But both arg personally unexceptionable, 
and either one will be honest in adminis- 
tration if elected; for the existence of In- 
dependents, who cast their votes for the best 
man whatever party nominates him, has com- 
pelled the Tilden Democrats and the Conkling 
Republicans to nominate their best man, The 
Independent has his choice between refusing to 
vote, casting a useless vote for Prof. Mears, and 
voting for that party which represents the better 
tendency in national polities. 

The question between the two parties is fairly 
stated by ‘‘ Independent,” ‘‘leaving out the 
capitals and exagyerations;” and the statement 
of the question carries the answer with it. The 
paramount issue before the American people is 
still the question, ‘‘Are we a nation or a con- 
federacy?” The paramount duty of the American 
people is to preserve that liberty which they have 
proclaimed through the voice of their martyred 
President, and for which thousands of annually 
decorated graves plead with a silence more elo- 
quent than speech. While voters are terrorized 
in South Carolina and laborers are terrorized in 
Mississippi, while Republican districts by the score 
are openly forbidden by mob violence to cast a 
Republican vote, whiie thousands of laborers are 
fleeing from their native homes to find refuge 
from oppression in a strange land, unaccustomed 
forms of labor and an uncongenial climate, while 
the blood of even the Independent who dares to 
ask Negro suffrage cries out from the ground 
against the spirit of modern Cain in Southern 
polities, it is the very wildness of a visionary 
optimism to doubt the seriousness and reality of 
the danger which threatens liberty herself with 
assassination. 


It is easy to conjure up dangers to the Republic 
from either the despotism of imperialism or that 
of democracy; but the one danger is imaginary, 
the other real. The wisest friends of popular in- 
stitutions have warned America of the hazards of 
a Ship of State ‘‘all sails and no anchor.” The 
warnings of history confirm those of political 
prophets. Mobocracy has always preceded and 
prepared for autocracy. If there had been no 
wars of Sylla and Marius there would have been 
no Cesar; if there had been no French Revolua- 
tion there would have been no Napoleon. The 
warnings of events confirm the warnings of both 
prophets and history. America has already suf- 
fered serious harm and stood in imminent peril 
from the despotism of democracy. Mobocracy has 
beld New York City by the throat for years while 
demagogism rifled its pockets, for demagogism and 
mobocracy hunt in couples; it bas danced a savage 
war-dance about the blazing tires of Pittsburg, and 
exults to-day that no incendiary has suffered 
the just penalty of his crimes; it has made the 
solid South ‘‘ tranquil” by the shot-gun; it has 
driven Southern laborers from the ballot box and 
is driving them from the cotton fleld; it is waving 
its shillalah before crouching capital in San Fran- 
cisco. These are actual, present, imminent, perils, 
What are the perils from imperialism—with a 
President always subject to control by Congress, 
with an executive compelled to submit to the 
judgment of the people every four years, with an 
army insufficient toequip our fortsor protect our 
border, with a navy which is chiefly school-ships? 
Without a standing army no political administra- 
tion ean do more to protect or to impede free 
suffrage than the will and conscience of the great 
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body of the American people demand; and with- 
out a foe or even a rival upon the continent no 
Congress will ever equip and no President can 
ever command a standing army of considerable 
proportions. 

On the national issue as presented by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic platforms of this State as 
epitomized in another column, or as more rhetorie- 
ally but not less justly described by our corre- 
spondent, the Christian Union as an independent 
paper advises every independent voter to cast his 
vote this Fall for the Republican party, and so 
record his verdict in favor of the Republican 
principle—national protection for the American 
citizen at home and abroad. 


NOTES. 

As almost every one has a personal interest in the 
subject of longevity, Dr. Vail’s article, with its sug- 
gestive statistics, ought to commend itself +o all our 
readers. They will do well to take from ita hint or 
two as to the benefit of temperance and sleep. In 
“ The Cliff-Dwellers of America” Mr. A. L. Earle gives 
another of his careful studies of Indian life in the 
Southwest. Mr. Earle’s opportunities for this work 
have been exceptionally good, and much of what he 
tells in this paper has the merit of absolute novelty. 
Not its least interesting feature is the parallel he 
draws between some of the customs of the Moquis 
and those of Scripture. How many people and 
churches, we wonder, will find in Hope Ledyard’s 
story a chapter out of their own experience? There 
are fairs and fairs, it is true; and perhaps the cases 
which result so unfortunately as the one related here 
are the exception, but there is nevertheless a great 
deal of suggestiveness in the tale. Besides discussing 
the Sunday question editorially we give a paper by 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott on the significance of 
the laws concerning that day, with which for the 
better understanding of the question itself every one 
ought to be familiar. Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room 
Talk presents the view of the Christian Life as a 
Gain. Mrs. Beecher in The Home preachesa homily 
upon the text “ Prove all Things,” and in the Young 
Folks Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop tells a realistic 
story of an unselfish girl. 


It is gratifying to know that the Children’s Aid 
Society will continue, so long as the funds for the pur- 
pose hold out, the efforts in behalf of sick children 
which it initiated at the beginning of the season, and 
which, under Mr. Dupuy’s supervision, have been 
attended with such marked success. While the in- 
fant mortality is likely to be reduced with the ap- 
proach of cold weather, and the exigencies are seem- 
ingly uot so pressing asin summer, the coming months 
hing with them their own dangers, hardly less threat- 
ening than those of July and August. In summer it 
is at least possible for those who live in the tenement 
houses to breath fresh air; but in wintgy all means of 
ventilation are denied, and from the Ist of October 
diseases that spring from this cause have full play. 
The Society proposes to operate during the winter not 
from one beadquarters, as in the summer, but through 
the industrial schools, of which it has twenty under 
ita care, and each of which will thus become a center 
of sanitary and benevolent ministration. The teachers 
of the schools being acquainted with the scholars in 
their homes the advantage of this plan is obvious. 
Though there isan unexpended balance remaining, 
additional funds will be needed. Contributions for 
this purpose may be sent to C. L. Brace, 19 E. 4th street, 
New York, or we will be glad to receive them our- 
selves and forward them to the Society. 


The suicide of Mr. Wm. M. Hunt, the eminent Boston 
artist, is another startling reminder of the danger of 
overwork. A man naturally vivacious and light- 
hearted, it was noticed that he seemed depressed, and 
a slight watch was kept upon his movements by his 
friends ; but neither he vor they comprehended his per- 
il, and by his own irresponsible action he brought an 
honored and growing career to a tragical close. Mr. 
Hunt's position among American artists was in some 
respects unique. He had no rival as an allegorical 
painter, and the noble works which he put upon our 
State Capitol will probably remain the most charac- 
teristic illustration of his method and his genius. The 
very brilliancy of his mind, the richness and sug- 
gestiveuess of his thoughts about art, robbed his brush 
of its productiveness in recent years, and the full 
measure of his influence must be sought in the quick- 
ened perceptions and enlarged aims of others, his 
pupils and friends, rather than in the productions of 
his own hand. Success brought great perils, and in 
his endeavor to match great opportunities with ef- 
forts as great he has fallen a victim to a disease too 
common among men of genius. 


The demand of certain Congregational journals for 
the better grounding of the youth of that sect in de 
nominational tenets brings to mind an instance in 
which similar training once stood a diplomatist in 
good stead. Otto, son of Hans Christof, a famous 
raider and plunderer in the Thirty Years’ War, was 
sent as embassador to Louis XIV. of France and had 
to make a Swedish speech at bis reception by his Most 
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Christian Majesty. The famous dandy and warrior 
was less versed in letters than in arms; bis oration 
slipped bis memory; but silence was not to be thought 
of. Far from being disconcerted, he recited the Swed- 
ish catechism to Le Grand Monarque and his Court, no 
one present comprebending the Northern tongue ex- 
cept his own suite, who had to preserve their gravity 
as they best could. 


In the London “ Baptist’’ for September 5th appears 
an installment of Mr. Horton’s “ Barclay School,” 
published by us last winter; F. E. Hamilton’s poem, 
“The Disobedient Rabbit; Miss Beunett’s poem, 
“Giving All;” and the Rev. Charles Hall Everest’s 
article, Unknown Co-laborers,”’ from the Christian 
Union of August 20th, without a word to indicate the 
source from which they are taken. It is perhaps a 
kindness to the readers of the “‘ Baptist’ to give them 
matter of this kind instead of the dull epitomes of 
jubilee meetings, tea-parties and farewell services 
which the English denominational journals usually 
serve up to their readers; but is it altogether honest 
for the *‘ Baptist’’ to let its readers rest under the 
mistaken impression that they are reading matter 
which it has bought and paid for? 


Dr. Boyd and the Church of which he is pastor—the 
Second Baptist Church of St. Louis—have taken an 
excellent method of refuting the reports and replying 
to the criticisms to which both were subjected because 
of the joint service with a Jewish Synagogue, whose 
building was placed at the disposal of the Church 
after the destruction of its own edifice by fire. It bas, 
by “a Christian salutation to all other »Baptist 
Churches of our beloved country,’’ reasserted its 
Christian faith, and declared, “ once for all, that we 
bold to and firmly maintain all the doctrines and 
teachings therein set forth, and that by the assistance 
of Divine Grace we will as a Church observe and be 
guided by the Word of God alone, and strive together 
with you forthe spread of a pure Gospel, preached 
and practiced in aJl simplicity and plainness.’’ This 
affords an excellent illustration of the true function 
of a Confession of Faith. 


The Christian Union goes farther than Lavinia 
Goodell in the ** Woman’s Journal” asks it to go. For 
we exhort husbands * to recognize the equal rights of 
wives, and defer to their wishes and judgment in 
matters” not only “pertaining peculiarly to their 
sphere” but in all matters of importance to the com- 
mon welfare. Nevertheless, we also exhort the wife to 
submit herself to her busband rather than have strife 
with him; and if Miss Goodell will study these two ex- 
hortations a little carefully she will discover there is 
not the least inconsistency between them. 


It is indiguantly denied by the proprietors of the 
Norwich Sunday excursion steamer that a bar has 
been at any time kept on board the boat. It is con- 
ceded by his opponents that Mr. Bacon is generally 
accurate in his facts, whatever they may think of his 
reasonings. We should be glad to feel sure that he 
has been misinformed in this respect and that there is 
one Sunday excursion steamboat which is free from 
the curse ®f drink. We imagine it would be diflicult 
to find such an one running out from this city. 


They have a lotter—,no, a “ presentation,” in New 
Haven, the “drawing” of which took place under the 
supervision of a board which included the Police 
Commissioner and City Auditor. This presentation 
is given by an enterprising merchant who distributes 
the lotter—,that is, the presentation tickets among his 
customers. If Connecticut is going into this sort of 
business at all she bad better do it on a large scale, as 
they do in Kentucky and Louisiana. 


The “ Christian Intelligencer’’ endorses the ortho- 
dox accuracy of our religious news by transferring 
the foreign religieus news bodily from our col- 
umns. Thanks for the endorsement. The “ Balti- 
more Presbyterian” gives its readers Dr. John Hall’s 
excellent article on the Bible Answer to the Great 
Question, but credits it by mistake to the ** Southern 
Presbyterian,” which had apparently copied it from 
the Christian Union in which it originally appeared. 


The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon has drawn the fire of 
his opponents on the question of Sunday observance 
at Norwich. They have signalized the success of his 
efforts by smearing his house with mortar. This is a 
new element in public discussion, and we very much 
doubt if it will be found wore efficacious than the 
ancient and simpler staple of political warfare— mud. 


An alchemist has actually walked out of the six- 
teenth century, and advertises in the “‘N. Y. Herald” 
for a partner with capital to enable him to manufac- 
ture gold! And he really expects an answer; and, 
what is more, he may getit. ‘* What fools these mor- 
tals be!”’ 


It is currently stated that the most influential] 
women in the leading towns of Mussachusetts have 
signified their intention to vote at the coming elec- 
tions. Miss Alcott was the first to register at Concord. 
In Massachusetts brains are still at the front. 


Diana Burton has sent us a subscription to the 
Christian Union without giving us her address. Will 
a or any one who may know her, supply the omus- 

on? 
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ON THE SHORE. 
By Susan 


die punctual tide draws up the bay, 

With ripple of wave and hiss of spray, 

And the great red flower of the light-house tower 
Blooms on the headland far away. 


Petal by petal its flery rose 
Out of the darkness buds and grows; 
A dazzling shape on the dim, far cape, 
A beckoning shape as it comes and goes. 


A moment of bloom, and then it dies 

On the windy cape twixt the sea and skies. 
The fog laughs low to see it go, 

And the white waves watch it with cruel eyes. 


Then suddenly out of the mist-cloud dun, 
As touched and wooed by unseen sun, 

Again into sight bursts the rose of light 
And opens its petals one by one. 


Ah, the storm may be wild and the sea be strong, 
And man is weak and the darkness long, 

But while blossoms the flower on the light-house tower 
There still is place for a smile and a song. 


STATISTICS ON LONGEVITY. 
By W. H. Vari, M.D. 


SSUMING that a reasonable proportion of the 
readers of the Christian Union possess a desire 
to remain in the body till they reach the age of seventy 
or eighty years, I epitomize for their consideration a 
report made by Dr. Hutchinson, Assistant Medical Ex- 
aminer of the United States Insurance Company, to 
the Directors of said Company. Dr. H. last year 
scattered broadcast through the Northern States circu- 
lars containing questions relative to the longevity of 
the parents and personal habits, occupations, etc., of 
the answerer, who was to be at least seventy years of 
age. The investigation was limited to males. One 
hundred and eighty were retarned. Of these 180 men, 
who were all over seventy years of age, the oldest was 
ninety-six. Ten were over ninety, 58 over eighty. 
The average age was 77 5-12 years. Twenty-eight of 
the 180 had a consumptive taint of greater or less de- 
gree at the age of thirty; showing what healthful 
occupations and hygienic surroundings can do to over- 
come the power of this great scourge of our race. 

One hundred had blue eyes, 41 grey, 25 black aud 
only 14 brown. Eighty-three had brown hair, 70 black, 
14 light and 11 auburn; ‘‘ 156 were blessed with a full 
head of hair, and only 24 showed any evidence of bald- 
ness. In answer to the very common belief that peo- 
ple with hairy bodies (Esaus) live longer than those 
with smooth bodies, we find but thirty of these 180 
septuagenarians who were hirsute.” Twenty-one report 
themselves as having poor teeth. Only 8 speak of 
having weak voices. 

As to the important question showing their habits 
in the use of alcoholic spirits, ‘‘at the age of thirty 
54 were total abstainers from its use (a rather unusual 
thing in those days) against 84 later in life; of habitual 
yet moderate users, at thirty there were 14 against 13 
in later life, and of occasional moderate users at thirty 
there were 105 against 69 later on. Those reported as 
intemperate users at thirty were 7 against 6 later on. 

A physician in the West notified Dr. Hutchinson 
that he would send him a goodly number of instances 
where men who had bees hard drinkers all their lives 
had reached the age of seventy and over. But upon 
examining them he found to his surprise that only one 
or two out of his ‘‘ Old guard of whiskey braves,” as 
he called them, were seventy, though the whole lot 
were ‘‘ old looking, gray, bent and feeble.”’ 

Of our 180 at thirty 151 were married, and 25 of 
the remaining 29 subsequently became so, leaving only 
4 who ‘* fought it out” on the line of single blessed- 
ness. If this statement shall be read by any bachelors, 
and it does not induce them to repent and get married, 
then statistics have no influence as a converting 
power. 

As to occupation, at thirty 17 followed the liberal pro- 
fessions, 26 mercantile pursuits, 62 worked at trades, 
und 77 more or less engaged in agricultural life. 

As regards the use of tobacco; at thirty, 64 did not 
use it in any form, and 113 did either chew or smoke, 
or both. Not once was snuff-taking reported; 3 made 
no report. Under the head of residence, the majority 
spent most of their lives in the country as distin- 
guished from the city; but then the inquiry was 
pushed more in the country than in the city. Almost 
all report no vacation or systematic recreation, but a 
steady attendance to business during the whole of 
their lives. Nine used coffee alone, 30 tea alone, 125 
both, and only eight instances are reported in which 
neither one was used. As to diet, nearly all subsisted 
on mixed animal and vegetable food, and not more than 
two or three were vegetarians. 

Almost without exception were these old men early 
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retirers to sleep and early risers. The ages of 22 
grandparents of these old men are given, showing an 
average of 74 4-12 years. The average of 317 parents 
are given, and show that of the fathers to be 71 2-19 
and of the mothers 72 4-12 years. ‘One interesting 
case of family longevity we notice. The respondent 
himself is now 92 years old; his father and mother 
died at ages of 86 and 94 respectively; four brothers 
reached 77, 82, 85 and 90; twosisters reached 85 and 9». 
This comprised the whole family, none having died jy 
childhood, early or middle life. Still another item of 
interest is that of a sixfingered family, in which, for 
several generations, the respondent’s ancestors were 
supplied with these extra digits; he himself has them, 
and so also have all of his children.” 

‘*We shall notice one more interesting instance 
coming to our knowledge while perusing these records. 
Many years ago a little book appeared entitled ‘ Riley's 
Narrative,’ giving an account of the shipwreck of 4 
vessel on the north coast of Africa and the capture 
and enslavement of the crew by the Arabs. It now 
transpires that one of our old men (seventy-seven years 
of age) was a cabin boy in that ship. He lived to 
escape from his captors and subsequently spent fifteen 
or twenty years in Mexico. Now after an eventfu! 
life he is residing quietly in New England.” 

To these interesting statistics we would add some 
items in the history of old Aunt Fanny, who is quietly 
and comfortably awaiting the coming of her Master, 
though eighty-three years old last Saturday and nearly 
blind. Let us go back sixty-four years and entering 
the amphitheater of New York Hospital consider one 
of the scenes which occurred there at that date. As 
we go in we see fifty or sixty medical students ar- 
ranged in the seats anxious to witness the operation to 
be performed according to the notice on the bulletin. 
In the arena are seven surgeons. On the operating 
table lies a young colored woman, nineteen years old, 
with a tumor on her neck which threatens her life. 
She is told that she may survive the operation and may 
possibly live a few years—but unless the operation is 
performed she can only live a few weeks. Four strong 
men stand ready to hold her on the table and prevent 
her making any movements which might interfere 
with the operation—for this is before the days of ether 
andchloroform. Happily she faints, and their services 
are not needed. The operation is ended—and the 
porters carry from the arena one who is destined 
not only to outlive the surgeous why performed the 
operation and the porters who are bearing her, but also 
all of the students who have been so closely studying 
her case and have cast pitying glances at her as they 
thought how soon she mustdie. How poor the chances 
that she would outlive them all! And yet she has, in all 
likelihood. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF AMERICA. 
By ABRAHAM L. EARLE. 


HE Mogquis Indians of Arizona, whose curious 

habits of life fairly entitle them to the above 
designation, number about 1,700, and live in seven 
pueblos located on the tops of three of the mesas or 
bold headlands which rise hundreds of feet above the 
Southwestern plains. As in the case of all the Indians 
who live in these old villages, each pueblo has its 
chief—some .f whom, however, rule over not more 
than a hundred persons—and each chief has a council 
room entirely separate from the dwellings. Unlike 
the dwellings, which are an irregular pile of apart 
ments two, or three, or four stories high, the council 
rooms are subterranean. They are used during tlie 
day for weaving articles of wearing apparel—‘‘mantas, " 
or women’s garments and blankets—and in the evening 
for amusement, or for gathering in council on the 
affairs of State. 

On reaching the villages after a toilsome clim) one 
finds one’s self on a flat ledge of bare rock which ex 
tends out from the main table nearly half a mile in 
length, and from ten feet to perhaps three hundred fee! 
in width. In this limited space, at a height of more than 
six hundred feet above the plain—the sides almost 
perpendicular—there are three villages with an ager’ 
gate population of about five hundred and fifty. The 
most populous of these villages, Wal-la-pi, is ov the 
extreme end of the rocks, where the width is not over 
one hundred feet. All the water for all purposes 
carried in earthen vessels on the backs of men and 
women—principally women—from a spring near the 
foot of the mountain, an average distance of nearly ® 
mile, while the wood is brought from a distance of six 
to eight miles. Here these people have lived longe! 
than they can tell even from their traditions, and hither- 
to they have been entirely averse to a change of loca- 
tion, notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining their 
necessary supplies and the distance from their fields 
and herds. They are mainly a self-supporting peop!* 
and of comparatively industrious habits. They rals¢ 
grain, vegetables and fruits; have flocks of sheep and 
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make blankets and pottery, in which, like the Nava- 
joes, they carry on quite a trade with other Indians. 
A white (American) visitor other than their agent 
and interpreter is a very rare guest, and upon the oc- 
casion of my visit we were received with as much 
cordiality as they knew how to manifest. A room was 
assigned us in which to sleep, as we expected to 
remain over night, and an Indian woman prepared our 
weals. There was nothing in the way of furniture ; 
eur food was served on our blankets spread on the 
foor and our beds were only such as we brought with 
us. We made a tour of the villages, visiting each of 
the chiefs and some others of the prominent men, all 
of whom were as kind and hospitable as they could be. 
At almost every house we were afforded something to 
eat: bread, baked squash, dried peaches (stewed), water- 
melons (of last year’s growth), pinon nuts, etc. Some 
of the food, owing to the manner of cooking and serv- 
ing, was not particularly inviting, and was tasted with 
a little feeling of fastidiousness, but as was subse- 
quently proven in my case I had not become snuffi- 
ciently hungry to relish it. My own presence there 
had reference to their interests, not one of mere curi- 
osity, and after our tour of the villages we were in- 
yited to meet the men in council. The meeting was 
held in one of their underground rooms, which was 
entered from the top by a ladder. In this room, of 
about fifteen by thirty feet area, there were gathered 
by actual count twenty-six Moquis and four Navajoes 
besides our party of four. A fire of small sticks, which 
was kept burning by one of their number who was ap- 
pointed to this duty, served to furnish a glimmering 
light which was quite necessary, and also some heat 
which was not necessary. The weather on the bleak 
rock outside was very cold, and we went into the 
meeting with a good supply of winter clothing. The 
Indians, however, wore their blankets over an evening 
un-dress, and with them it was but the work of a mo- 
ment to adapt themselves to the temperature of the 
room. They simply dropped the blanket. The only 
ventilation was by the entrance, and this also was the 
chimney. We were here for about three hours, going 
through the slow process of having our visit and its 
oject explained through two interpreters—one in the 
Navajoe language to their interpreter and he in Mogquis 
to them—and in hearing the roundabout and repeti- 
tious replies so characteristic of the Indian. We 
then took our leave and went to our quarters for the 
tight. The meat morning wo wore informed that tho 
council remained in session until daylight, discussing 
the matters we had presented, and giving tothem quite 
as favorable a consideration as we could have expected. 

The evening view from this elevated point as the 
sun settled behind the San Francisco Mountain, show- 
ing the whole of its clear, bold outline more brilliant 
than burnished gold, was glorious beyond description. 
The full moon at midnight, in the clear, pure atmos- 
phere so marked a characteristic at this high altitude, 
served to fasten and perpetuate the memory of this 
visit. But it was not without a contrast to make more 
complete the variety and incident. When the murning 
came a furious snofw storm was raging, and as it was 
utterly impracticable to get our horses down the diffi- 
cult mountain trail we were imprisoned for the day. 
This was peculiarly disappointing, as we had intended 
to visit the other villages and retrace our steps during 
the day. Besides we found our provisions were not 
sufficient to carry us over another day and we should 
be compelled to accept such as our very kind but not 
very cleanly friends were only too willing to furnish. 

Our regret, however, was considerably modified 
when we were informed of the effect produced on the 
superstitious minds of these people by the snow storm 
which marked our visit. With them a snow storm is 
indeed a godsend. In this country, where rains are in- 
frequent, it gives the grass and crops an early start 
and a more abundant product. They now said that it 
had been predicted days before that a stranger would 
visit them and would bring snow. This storm, there- 
fore, identified with this visit, was connected] by them 
with the subject presented to them the night before, 
and all this served to make the advice and counsel 
More effective. I had no desire to foster any super- 
‘titious notions, but as the visit was made with an 
*arnest purpose to promote their best welfare, I could 
hot regret it if in the divine providence it should be 
emphasized in this way. 

lhe morning before we left, one of the chiefs, in a 
very kindly spirit, came to our room to prepare our 
breakfast with his own hands. We could do nothing 
else than Simply look on. He sliced a frying-pan full 
of onions, then taking a large lump of mutton tallow 
shaved off enough of it to saturate the mass; then 
Wiping his knife on his foot he used it to stir the 
Contents of the frying-pan. When the mass was suffi- 
clently cooked he served it in two. dishes placed on 
our blanket, which was spread on the floor, and this 
With some « guayaves ” ( Wyaves) or Indian bread, also 
fried in fat, composed our breakfast. Notwithstanding 
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I had watched the whole preparation I ate very hear- 
tily, to the great amusement of my companions who 
were accustomed to the frontier way of living. 

These people, however, have a better idea of living 
than many other Indian tribes, with some methods 
common at least to all who live in pueblos and culti- 
vate the ground, however rude they may be. Some of 
the water-melons I found very palatable and refreshing 
even in January. They have dried peaches which are 
good in flavor when cooked, but the blowing sand 
hides itself very closely until it is recognized by the 
teeth. Thisis true also of their flour, which is thrashed 
on the fleld by the tramping of sheep and goats. The 
grain is ground by women who rest on their knees by 
the side of a trough and rub out the grain between 
two stones, one large and firmly placed while the 
other is held in the hands, with a movement pre- 
cisely like that of a woman using a wash-board, and 
humming a tune keeping time withthe motion. These 
methods of thrashing and grinding, however, do not 
seem to keep the grit from the bread. 

The Moquis Indians, like all others I have met, have 
their religious dances. They dance when they plant 
their crops, which is at the full moon in February. 
They plant in pots asa protection from the frost. They 
also dance to the ‘‘man’”’ above for rain, and this at 
frequent intervals during the growing season; they 
dance to a ‘‘man” below to secure attention to the 
roots; they dance toa “‘man’’ at the north, at the 
east, at the south and at the west, all to secure a favor- 
able influence on the growing crops. They believe 
that all these ‘‘ men” know their thoughts, whether good 
or bad, and when any of them lie or steal or do any- 
thing else that is wrong that all these “men” come 
together and are very angry with the guilty person. 
It seems to them impossible that one Being is suf- 
ficient to control or direct in all these matters, while 
they are as little restrained from doing wrong by this 
belief in ultimate punishment for wrong doing and for 
wrong thinking as many who hold the Christian faith. 
They disclaim any recognition or even knowledge of 
‘*Montezuma,”’ and assert that the custom of going 
on the housetops in the morning has no other object 
than convenience or fresh air. This, considering the 
manner of their living, may easily be deemed a suffi- 
cient reason. 

They have also a ‘‘snake dance” in which live, pol- 
sonous snakes form a special feature. These are handled 
with apparent freedom from any injury. This dance 
occurs once a year and seems to be for the purpose of 
securing themselves against harm from these reptiles. 
The traditional origin of this dance was interpreted 
to me,when related in my hearing by one of their prin- 
cipal men, and is somewhat on this wise: 

A young man, a long time ago, was living entirely 
alone in a valley, and was endeavoring to turn a stream 
of water in a direction where he wished to utilize it. 
Suddenly the stream stopped flowing, and in trying to 
discover the cause he was startled by seeing a serpent 
coiled, with head erect, at the very point where the dif- 
ficulty in the water-flow appeared to be. By some sub- 
tle influence of the serpent the young man was induced 
to ascend a mountain, where he heard voices from a 
chamber underground. These voices invited him to 
enter, which he did, and found it occupled by men and 
women. The women were very beautiful, and one of 
them was given to him to be his wife. After remain- 
ing there awhile he determined to return to his home 
in the valley. In time the wife gave birth to a serpent, 
and he then discovered that he had married intoa fam- 
ily of serpents. Soon there were other serpents which, 
crawling about, bit and poisoned all the other children. 
A remedy was found through the agency of the woman 
for those who were bitten, whereby the poisonous ef- 
fects could be avoided or cured. This dance is there- 
fore kept up from year to year, as required by their 
tradition, to secure them against the poison of reptiles. 
As I noted down this tradition I could but recall the 
story of serpents in the camp of the Israelites and the 
remedy provided for the bitten ones; and also the 
temptation in the garden and the promise to our first 
parents; and then repeat from the old Scripture rec- 
ord *‘the serpent beguiled me.” If we who possess 
the Bible record of the temptation, the fall and the 
promised recovery, had been left entirely to tradition 
for the preservation of this record it is more than 
probable that our knowledge and our faith would have 
been as incoherent and unintelligible as the traditions 
of these and other Indians whom I have visited. 

Their ideas of death and the future state are also 
striking as well as interesting. They believe in the 
future existence of the spirit, floating about in the air 
if it is the spirit of a good man, while the body, after 
death, is regarded very much the same as we regard it. 
A man is buried in a sitting posture, with a feather 
over the mouth to aid the spirit’s flight, and with a ves- 
sel of water to be used in helping to make the rain. 
After death the spirit goes to an undefined place on 


a road where it is stopped and examined; if it be 
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found to have been that of a bad man, the spirit drops 
through an opening into a place of fire; if it be of one 
not so bad, it is allowed to pass on and be subjected to 
a less severe punishment; if it be one that will bear the 
scrutiny, it passes into the company of those who are 
with the ‘‘man” above, and joins with him in making 
the rain and in bestowing benefits on those who remain 
upon the earth. They believe that one form of the 
penalty to those who have been guilty of theft and 
other kinds of sin is that all such will be compelled to 
carry the outward and visible mark of it, as a burden 
which every one can see and fully understand. 

These people, as well as other Indians, have their 
tradition of the flood, and there is abundant evidence 
to justify such tradition. The building of their dwell- 
ings on such elevated places and building them in 
groups several stories high indicate quite as plainly 
that the purpose was as much to escape danger from 
possible floods as from human enemies. There isa 
striking suggestiveness of some mysterious connection 
with that ancient people who attempted to build the 
Tower of Babel as a means of safety from a repetition 
of such a disaster, and whose language was confused so 
that they could not understand each other, for among 
the Pueblo Indians whose dwellings tower up so high 
above the plain several different dialects are spoken 
unknown to even their neighbors of the next nearest 
town; and among the Moquis of the elevated mesa of 
which I am writing two languages are spoken, each 
unknown to the other although the people have lived 
within a quarter of a mile for a longer time than even 
their traditions can reveal. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY, 


By Hops LEDYARD. 


4 HERE’S no use o’ talkin,’ we must get up a 

fair. I know—lI don’t like it either—but what 
are youtodo? Here’s the minister has received just 
two hundred dollars in eight months; the people in 
the church are poor, and outsiders can only be per- 
suaded to spend a little money for the sake of a pleas- 
ant evening.” And Mrs. Jennings jogged the baby 
(her first grandchild) energetically and looked, as she 
felt, as if she’d settled the matter. 

There were three at the conclave; Miss Sims, a 
maiden lady who was undoubtedly good and kind- 
hearted but sometimes ‘‘ went it a little too strong,”’ 
as Ben Davenport, the Deacon’s son, said. 

‘*Why, just fancy, boys, she came tripping into our 
sitting-room and, sniffing at mother’s tuberoses, said, 
‘Oh, Mrs. Davenport, how lovely! I do love the scent 
of these flowers; they make me think of a dear little 
baby lying in its coffin.’ And then another time, when 
my sister Sue was talking with her—and you know Sue 


-goes it pretty strong inthe studying line and hates 


small talk—well, as Sue was talking to her Miss Sims 
closed her eyes, and with a sweet smile said, ‘Go on, 
my dear, go on. I like your pretty prattle’!” 

The third one was a widow lady who, without being 
at all mysterious or reserved, yet kept her affairs so to 
herself that no one knew much about ‘how the 
widow was left,” only no one went to her with a tale 
of suffering and want without being comforted. 

Yet, as Mrs. Jennings often said, you didn’t know 
just where to place her in the church. Now, she, 
Mrs. Jennings, was a worker, and everybody expected 
her to preside at the refreshment-table of the fair, or 
to keep the sewing society in full blast, and to see to 
it that the young girls not only attended but did 
something besides talk when there. Then Miss 
Sims was great at prayer-meetings. Some may have 
thought her a little too happy, and those who sat 
nearest her would have dispensed with half her 
earnestness in singing—for Miss Sims had never be- 
come conscious of any change in the voice which, for 
thirty years at least, had led the singing at the prayer- 
meetings; but Mrs. Humphrey was neither great as a 
worker or leader of meetings. Some few young people 
had received little notes from her which they treasured 
in their Bibles, and one or two poor families looked 
for her weekly visits as the bright spot in their lives, 
but, you see, she wasn’t anything particular. 

‘* Now, I ain’t over-particular as a church member,” 
Mrs. Jennings would say, for she dearly loved to talk, 
‘‘and I like young folks to enjoy themselves. I wink 
at the dancing and a little theater-going.” 

As she jogged the baby she may have remembered 
her winking, for she suddenly added: 

‘““Why not a charade the first night and a fair the 
second?” 

Miss Sims did not look grave, for she was always 
smiling, but she shook her head. 

“A fair might do; I suppose it’s a necessity, and it 
will employ the young people; but I never heard of 
religious theatricals.”’ 

‘Well, I have, and if Selina would come in she’d tell 
you the name of a set of religious plays—Boomerang, 
or Omme——” 
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‘‘You mean the Passion-play at Ober-Ammergau,” 
said Mrs. Humphreys. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Jennings, a little testily. 
‘‘Then we're agreed to get up a fair? for I must take 
this little one up-stairs.” 

‘““T can’t say I agree, Mrs. Jennings,” sald Mrs. 
Humphreys, gently, ‘‘but it is not necessary to have 
my consent. Only, will not a fair just now call the 
young people’s attention away from the Bible class on 
Monday evenings?” 

‘‘Ah! the Bible class!” echoed Miss Sims, enthusi- 
astically. If she had only known how the young peo- 
ple wished she would not come to it! 

‘‘I’m sure there are five other evenings to sew in.” 

‘‘Wednesday evening prayer meeting,’’ murmured 
Miss Sims. | 

‘‘Not ten of them go—only people of our age,”’ said 
Mrs. Jennings. 

Miss Sims winced at this. How trying It is to have 
these married friends so outspoken as to age! 

‘‘ But every other evening is pretty well taken up. 
On Tuesday there is a reading club; to be sure, they 
might bring fancy work, but at present they are sew- 
ing for the Banner children; and Thursday most of the 
young people meet to play games.” 

‘‘T’ve heard something of that; it was your notion, 
Mrs. Humphreys, wasn’t it?’’ asked Mrs. Jennings. 

‘‘Oh, no, I don’t claim it. The thing grew out of 
Hattie Van Arden having so much trouble with her 
little sisters and brothers; they complained of never 
having any good times, so we have been trying this 
plan. The girls bring their little sisters and brothers 
to some house at four o’clock and play games with 
them, two big girls in turn taking charge of the sup- 
per, and then from seven to nine they gradually thin 
off, those who have charge of very little ones going 
first.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘I’m fora fair; and un- 
less the young people are very much changed in the 
last six months I guess.they’ll be, too. We never 
heard of all these meetings before your time, Mrs. 
Humphreys!” 

The widow’s face flushed, and Miss Sims, who with 
all her affectation would never hurt a fly, much less a 
friend, hastened to say something kind. 

‘‘ No, indeed ; how much brighter and more profitable 
our evenings would have been! I’m sure, dear Mrs. 
Humphreys, you’re quite a providence to our young 
people.”’ 

Mrs. Jennings tossed her head a little. She had her 
own opinion, but then she was in her own house “‘ and 
knew what was what better ’n to give it.” Before 
Selina married she had always helped the young folks 
to their good times, and she missed them dropping in 
to tea, etc., more than Selina did, who was too happy 
with her John and the baby to care anything for the 
outside world—at present. 

‘* Suppose we tried to raise money; if we had con- 
secration——” 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Humphreys, you’re getting beyond 
me!” exclaimed Mrs. Jennings. ‘‘I’m told you believe in 
Higher Life and all that; don’t think you can possibly 
sin—and soon! Well! I don’t know about you, to be 
sure, but you just have our cook and hired boy to look 
after and a mouthly nurse in the house, putting on airs 
—as I’ve had—and you’d find consid’able original sin 
left yet, I'll be bound!” 

Some, perhaps, would have explained or argued; 
Mrs. Humphreys never could, she was not quick in 
that way, so after a moment or two, saying it was near 
her children’s tea-time, she withdrew. Selina came in 
just after and Miss Jenny Gaylor, a young lady who 
lived in the neighborhood because, unfortunately, her 
father had bought a place there, but who despised 
‘‘country folks’’ and never came into any of her neigh- 
bors’ houses unless she wanted to make use of them. 
Each one saw that she treated the other familes in this 
way but thought herself an exception. ‘‘ Miss Gaylor 
is a little proud, but, after all—”’ they would say, and 
feel highly honored by her notice. 

‘Why, good afternoon, Miss Gaylor; you just hap- 
pened inright! Sit by and I'll bring you some fresh 
crullers. We're agoin’ to have a fair and we'll need 
your help.” 

‘*Oh, dear me, yes! Is it for that poor minister and 
his wife? Father says they don’t get twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. I'll tell you, Mrs. Jennings——sister 
and I will have a table.” 

That was just like Jenny Gaylor! Mrs. Jennings 
almost wished she had told her nothing about the fair, 
for now there would be sure to be a crowd of people 
from the city, and the plain country people would feel 
awkward while the girls of the well-to-do farmers 
would be envious and jealous. 

declare, mother, I’m glad you've started a fair— 
it’ll kind o’ stir us up. I’m willing the girls should 
meet here,” said Selina. ‘ 

The next afternoon it was announced at the evening 
circle that a fair was to be held in two months. 


‘‘Might as well push it through,” said wise Mrs. 
Jennings; ‘‘ as much can be done in two months as in 
five.” Some of the girls demurred a little at the plan 
of meeting twice a week to sew for it, yet the hope of 
having something new and pretty to make with an 
unlimited supply of canvas and worsteds was very 
tempting to many. 

‘* Let’s give up filling the missionary box till after 
the fair, and sew on fancy things,’’ proposed Sue Daven- 
port. The older members were a little shocked—had 
they not written to the missionary that the box was 
coming? Still the young people coaxed, and it was 
agreed that the dresses and under-garinents should be 
laid aside for at least a month, and tidies, lambrequins 
and splint work taken up instead. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Humphreys, with her youngest on 
her lap, her little girl on one side taking her first les- 
son in sewing and her boy on the other studying his 
spelling, was talking of the fair to Hattie Van Arden, 
who, though but a girl of nineteen, was the widow’s 
most intimate friend. 

Hattie had been left motherless at sixteen with four 
younger ones to guide and the house to keep. Things 
had gone ‘all sorts of ways” with the girl for the first 
two years. She was not inefficient, and having a cap- 
able servant the housework was pretty well done, but 
the children were growing up very differently from 
what their mother would have hadthem. Hattie, who 
had spent four years ata good boarding school, was 
eager to keep up her studies, and had let her brothers 
and sisters do pretty much as they pleased if only she 
was left to practice and read. 

The motherless children had appealed to Mrs. Hum- 
phreys’s sympathy. Without blaming Hattie, she won 
her love and then showed her that she was neglecting 
the very best means of improving herself and becom- 
ing the woman God meant her to be. Hattie had 
thought anything worth reading must be far above the 
comprehension of the little ones, but Mrs. Humphreys 
showed her a new field of literature—of well-written 
juvenile histories which could be read aloud in the 
family, of classical tales which were interesting to her 
as well as Will and John, and of poetry to which even 
the youngest listened and yet which pleased the tired 
father as he sat and wondered at the peace and quiet- 
ness which were restored to his home. Better than all, 
Mrs. Humphreys had gently led Hattie to see the 
Friend who had so long waited for her love and confi- 
dence. 

And so now the widow was talking more freely of 
the fair to Hattie than she would have done to any one 
else in A » 

‘‘You see, dear, if only a few—just two or three— 
would agree together to ask this thing of God, if the 
same time that is to be spent on fancy work and sell- 
ing was to be spent in earnest prayer and renewed 
dedication of ourselves to God, I am sure the minister 
would be paid. It would be as it was in the times of 
Hezekiah, when the chief priest said, ‘Since the people 
began to bring the offerings into the house of the Lord 
we have had enough to eat and have left plenty, for 
the Lord hath blessed his people.’ ”’ 

‘‘T’m sorry. I’m sure folks ought to know that fairs 
won't pay here, whatever they do at other places. 
Why, Mrs. Humphreys, last Fourth we had a clam- 
bake in the woods, and we expected to make sucha 
lot of money! One of the deacons spent thirty dollars 
for clams and candies, peanuts, ice-cream and lemon- 
ade. We thought people would come from all round. 
Well, it began to pour at eleven o’clock, and by two, 
after we were all wet, in despair we moved into the 
basement of the church and rang the bell to call the 
people there instead. They had given out that the 
clams were to be free, to draw a crowd, and there were 
hundreds of clams paid for and not half enough to eat 
them, much less buy the other things.”’ 

‘* How much did the minister get, Hattie?” 

‘‘Three dollars! And if we girls had each given the 
price of the shoes we ruined in the mud or the bonnets 
we spoiled, and each person beside had given twenty- 


five cents, I believe he'd have had fifty dollars at least: | 


It’ll be just so at the fair.” 

‘‘T’m not sure—I hope not. But the trouble is that 
in raising money by such means there is much time 
wasted, many bad feelings are excited and certainly 
the church is no richer in grace or membership in the 
end. But suppose, Hattie, you and I try to raise a lit- 
tle money in our way? Suppose we pray together— 
both of us, dear—and then ask those whom we feel led 
to ask, not begging the money but simply stating our 
case?” 

The two spent a half hour in Mrs. Humphreys’s own 
room, and then Hattie went home, promising to come 
every Friday afternoon ‘‘to get courage,” as Mrs. 
Humphreys said, while the widow herself wondered 
how the money would come—that it wvuld come she 


} never doubted. 


Two months went by; the girls and young men were 
willing enough to meet twice a week and play at get- 


ting ready for the fair, but if it had not been for a fo 
workers, such as Mrs. Jennings, Sue Davenport ang 
good Miss Sims, very little would have been accom. 
plished. As it was, so few articles were completed 
that the fair was delayed a week—a great pity, saiq 
the weather-wise, for they had had a long spell of goog 
weather. Then, to fill up, they purchased a great many 
cheap things and took others to sell on commission. — 

The Misses Gaylor had refused to join with the 
others—their table was to be a thing quite apart—anq 
great were the heart-burnings lest ‘‘ our table shouldn’ 
look as nice as those stuck-up Gaylors’s.” To crowy 
all, Miss Jenny persuaded the minister to give her the 
key of the basement of the church, where the fair wags 
to be held, ‘‘ to dress the room,” as she said, and early 
in the morning she was at work. 

At one o’clock when ‘‘the club,” as the young peo. 
ple called themselves, came to set their tables they 
found that Miss Jenny had chosen the best place at 
the head of the room for her table, and had trimme 
that end very prettily with bunting, leaves and flow. 
ers, making the rest seem all the poorer and barer by 
contrast. One indignant glance the girls gave at the 
pretty table, and then huddled in the entry to exchange 
excited whispers. 

**Our things ’ll look mean by the side o’ her’n!” 

‘Did you see ‘Welcome to our friends’? That 
means her city chaps, I suppose.” 

‘*T declare there isn’t any use to try and fix any 
thing, now she’s got the best place!” ; 

At last some one proposed to go to the minister. 
Poor man! A young fellow, with a wife and baby to 
support and terribly in need of funds, he heard their 
story with a sinking heart. He dared not offend the 
Gaylors, for they were rich and disposed to be kind, 
though not members of his church. Yet there was 
Kate Voorhees, indignant and ready to * tell father "— 
it would never do to take sides against her; the fam- 
ily were very influential. 

“I’m sure I don’t know—I wish, young ladies, | 
could—really—Ah! there’s Miss Van Arden; perhaps 
she can propose something !"’ exclaimed the desperate 
man,and opening the door for Hattie he muttered some 
thing about a ‘sick member ”’ and made his escape. 

Hattie heard the story and laughed at every discour- 
agement. 

“I’ve three or four flags, left since Centennial; » 
no doubt, have some of you. Now, all bring what we 
can and plenty of sheets, and so on, and I'll help dress 
the tables. We must have flowers, though; who can 
give us them?” 

‘“*Mrs. Humphreys?” suggested Sue, timidly, for she 
felt that they had neglected their friend very much of 
late. 

‘*Certainly said Hattie, ‘‘ three or four of you go 
and beg flowers, pots and all, and I'll go straight to 
the church.” Now, Hattie wanted a few moments 
alone with Miss Jenny. She knew that Jenny respect- 
ed her and liked her good opinion. ‘‘ How prettily 
you have fixed that end,”’ she said, as she shook hands. 
‘* Now, how do you mean to dress the sides?” 

** Oh, not at all; that’s none of my concern.” 

‘*‘Now, Miss Jenny, I know better; you are too 
artistic for that! Don’t you see how heavy +this 
corner folc is? Why, there’s plenty to extend it 4 
little,” and Hattie lifted the bunting. ‘* Haven't you 
any greens left fur the sides? You see I can’t trim my 
sides without your help.” 

**You! I understood long ago you had nothing 
do with the fair.” 

‘* Neither I had till now, when my friends are in4 
fix. I believe I have a little knack in decorating—we 
used to do a great deal of it at Commencement times— 
and I am afraid if you don’t help me I may spoil your 
end by too vivid a contrast.” 

The end of it was that when the girls returned wit! 
their spoils a part of each side was already trimmed, 
and soon the whole room looked bright and pretty. 

‘We'll make a Jacob’s Well for the lemonade,” said 
Hattie; and so in the middle of the room a very pretty 
sort of arbor was arranged in which some girl was 
stand and dip up lemonade. But then came a strife * 
to who was to be the Rachel. Several voted for Hattie, 
but she assured them she could not promise to be there 
all the evening, so the matter was left undecided; the 
girls managing to hint little slurs about each other 
that were certainly not pleasant to hear. Besides, 
when these country girls were affectionate and good: 
tempered they seemed quite lady-like; it was whe? 
their anger peeped forth that one thought them vulg 
and coarse. Sue Davenport let slip a double negative 
in her warmth, and Josie Haring said, ‘I h’ain't 
goin’ ter”—a phrase she had utterly discarded for more 
than a year! 

By six o'clock the girls were all back again in thelt 
most becoming dresses and with all the little touches 
to hair and neck that girls delight in. Yet eve? in 
this matter there was much wrong feeling excited. 
Young men will act foolishly on such occasions 
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generally herd together about one table. Miss Jenny 
and her sister had a full force of ‘‘ city folks,” who, as 
they knew no others and were introduced to no one, 
kept about her table. Besides, Jenny was undeniably 
pretty, and, ‘‘ when a fellow was about, it was aston- 
‘shin’ how she perked up,” as one of the Voorhees girls 
put it. The country beaux did pot mean to desert 
their old friends, but each one felt flattered by a few 
crumbs from the Misses Gaylor’s overtlowing stock of 
eweetness, and even the younger sister, a mere school- 
girl, knew how to make those frothy, pleasant 
speeches which are so fascinating to the average young 
man of twenty. 

Rut, besides the jealous feelings that the end table 
excited, it worked badly in another way. Miss Gay- 
lor’s things were quite high-priced for a country fair, 
yet the young men felt bound to buy, and then, having 
spent ‘‘about all they calkerlated to,” they proved poor 
customers at the side tables. Sue Davenport had suc- 
ceeded in being chosen as the Rachel, and much she 
regretted her position, as she stood waiting for cus- 
tomers. 

Yet, things brightened; the young men felt con- 
strained among the ‘city chaps,” and later in the 
evening Sue had her friends about her. Ben Daven- 
port persuaded Nellie Voorhees to forgive his devotion 
to the end table and there was general merriment, 
plenty of ice cream and lemonade circulated, and Mrs. 
Jennings, who presided over the eatables, felt her 
spirits rise. If only the next day held out fine they 
would do very well. 

But alas! the next day was anything but fine, and 
the whole affair seemed very much like a warmed-up 
dinner. Hattie and Mrs. Humphreys came in for a few 
minutes to hear how much they were making. They 
were surrounded at once, for each one had some griev- 
ance to tell. 

“Oh, Mrs. Humphreys, it’s just shameful! I made a 
tidy—it took four balls of cotton, and I worked on it 
steadily for nearly a week—and there Miss Sims let it 
go for twenty-five cents 

“My dear,” said Miss Sims, ‘‘the girls have given 
the minister tidies enough to cover his whole house, 
and twenty-five cents, even, was better than to have 
another one on his hands.” 

“Hattie,” whispered Nellie Voorhees, ‘‘ that Gaylor 
girl has gotten hold of Ben to-night, and though she 
has two city chaps she keeps smiling at him just to 
show what she can do.”’ 

‘Do you want to know what Ben really thinks of 
ler?” asked Hattie. a 

‘Yes, please.”’ 

** Well, he told father the other night that such girls 
as Miss Gaylor were just the kind a man likes to laugh 
with, but that he knew where to look for a good, sen- 
sible, Christian wife.”’ 

Nellie flushed, and her eyes lost their proud, angry 
expression; after all, how unworthy she felt to be his 
choice—dear, manly Ben! 

“What'll we do, Mrs. Humphreys? Not half the 
things sold yet, and we can’t keep it up another night.” 

Mrs. Humphreys looked at the tables in despair— 
she would have been so glad to propose something. 
But Mrs. Jennings was equal to the occasion. 

“Now, girls, look lively! We're going to start an 
auction, and you must run things up a bit.” 

It was anew idea to many of the girls, and they 
thought it a delightful one—they never had had a 
chance to ‘‘bid.”’ But when Nellie lost her head and bid 
against herself till she found a toilet set which she 
had made herself was knocked down to her for three- 
fifty—the half dollar would have been a fair price—the 
young people grew cautious, and the older ones didn’t 
care to bid. Whole fruit cakes were sold for the price 
of the butter in them, while the splint work and odds 
and ends had to be ‘‘lumped,” and went for a mere 
song. 

Fortunately the minister and his wife had been 
called home, the baby having been threatened with 
croup, so they were still in hopes of some real help in 
their money difficulties. Hattie and Mrs. Hamphreys 
only waited to see what an utter failure the fair as a 
source of revenue had proved, and then with smiling 
faces and whispering, ‘*‘ Now—we mustn't let them be 
disappointed,” they ran round to the parsonage. 

Mrs. Humphreys was an intimate friend there and, 
knowing she wight show her true feelings, Mrs. Fraser 
spoke a little bitterly of their need and the humiliation 
her husband felt in having his salary helped along by 
such means. 

“And if it is not a success I don’t know what we 
Shall do,” said the young wife, with a half sob. “I 
know it’s wrong to run bills, but we couldn't starve, 
and—_.”” 

“My dear! My dear!” said Mr. Fraser, who 
feared such confessions might seem like begging. 

But Mrs. Humphreys and Hattie did not look sad or 
Sympathetic; their faces were all aglow. ‘* Now, Hat- 
lie,” said the widow. 


‘*No, Mrs. Humphreys, you ought to have the pleas- 
ure. I’m sureit was your plan.” 

**No, no, child, I want to hear you tell our little 
story.” 

‘‘Mrs. Fraser,”’ said Hattie, ‘‘Mrs. Humphreys 
wanted to show me that money could be gained for a 
good cause if we asked forit aright. So we asked God 
to help us raise some part of your salary and here is 
his answer.” 

Mrs. Fraser took the envelope, it was very thin and 
she thought, with a sinking heart, ** ten dollars at the 
most,”’ but as she opened it she uttered a little glad cry 
and hid her face in her baby’s dress. 

‘*One hundred dollars,’’ Mr. Fraser read on the face 
of the check. He stared, hesitated, and them with 
moistened eyes said, “Ah, it was the woman whose 
faith was great! I will not try to thank you; I feel this 
is indeed from the Lord.” 

‘If you could but know how it has come! Little 
children have given pennies, widows have gladly 
added their mites, while some rich men, merely hearing 
our story, have cast in of their abundance. But, Mr. 
Fraser, surely if our people learned the blessedness of 
honesty in religion they need not fall so far behind 
with your salary.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Humphreys,” said the young minister, ‘‘ our 
people need a true revival—a spirit of consecration and 
of faith—but I need it most ofall. From this night I 
give myself anew to God’s work and I believe, I know” 
—and the young man’s face fairly shone—* he will care 
for me and mine.” 

The next morning when Mrs. Jennings, rather sub- 
dued in spirit, and Miss Sims, smiling as ever and sure 
‘*this was but a dispensation to try our dear brother,” 
came to the rectory to slip twenty dollars in the min- 
ister’s hand—the whole profits of two months’ work— 
they were struck by the change they saw in him. 

‘* God helping us, we will have no more fairs; and I 
pray that it may not be long before I shall be able to 
say, as David of old, ‘Now I have seen with joy thy 
people who are present here to offer willingly unto 
thee.’”’ 

Mrs. Jennings was awed by his solemn earnestness. 
‘*He’s had a change, and you'll see. I believe Mrs. 
Humphreys was mght after all,’’ she confided to Miss 
Sims, who in her secret heart had been on the widow’s 
side from the first. 


SUNDAY LAWS: WHAT THEY MEAN. 
By A MEMBER OF THE New Yor«K BAR. 


UNDAY laws have had to bear some criticism and 
kJ) objection which they do not deserve, founded on 
the idea that they are designed to compel people to be 
religious. This is an error. There is, indeed, some 
traditional ground for it. Some person who seems to 
have examined the law books extensively says that 
every State in the Union except Louisiana has a Sun- 
day law. The original and model of most of them is 
an English statute passed in 1676, while Charles II. was 
King. The language of that old law and the histories 
of its time indicate an idea that government might 
superintend the religious duties of individuals; that 
persons might be ordered by law to attend worship 
and maintain exercises and studies of piety at home. 
The title of the law was ‘‘an act for the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day;” and it commanded in so 
many words the people's ‘‘ repairing to church” and 
‘*exercising themselves in the duties of plety and true 
religion, publickly and privately.” And it is probably 
true that when the Colonies and the early States came 
to re-enact this law or to pass others like it, they did 
so in the view that the government might compel peo- 
ple to be Christians, or at least behave as such. That 
view harmonized well with what has been called the 
paternal theory of government. But it does not har- 
monize with the doctrine of popular government as 
developed in late years in this country; and (so far as 
Sunday laws are concerned) it is abandoned, un- 
equivocally and completely. 

There are, in the administration of civil law, many 
cordial recognitions of Christianity as being in fact 
the prevailing religion, and some adoption of religious 
forms and observances as congenial and germane to 
legal proceedings, but any purpose of compelling or 
even inducing persons to observe Sunday as a day of 
pious obligation and observance is, at the present day, 
entirely disavowed. The general belief that God desires 
or approves Sabbath observance is taken into view as 
a fact rendering legal protections of the day proper, 
but it is not a doctrine ofthe law. Sunday is named 
for the rest-day because the masses of the people have 
for centuries observed it, more or less fully, and the 
government can more easily secure and protect a day al- 
ready popularly designated than establish a new one ; not 
because they undertake to enforce a divine command. 
Vox populi, not Vor Dei, is the basis of the statute. 
Its purpose is to guarantee, impartially, that the 
masses shall enjoy a stated day during which there 


shall not be needless demands of ordinary business, or 
attractions and temptations of exciting amusementa, 
or interruption of noise and tumult, preventing or hin- 
dering those from worshiping who wish to worship, 
those from meditating or studying who wish to do so, 
those from resting who need repose. In every com- 
munity there are some persons who desire these things. 
The Sunday law seeks to give a moderate opportunity 
to enjoy them. 

Consider how varied the preferences are! Some 
would pursue trade and amass wealth unremittingly. 
Some would luxuriate in a constant round of shows, 
refreshment-saloons, processions, excursions, fourth 
of July fireworks, theatrical entertainments, avenue 
trots, sea bathing or skating, hunting or fishing; would 
never grow weary (they think) of pleasure. Some 
would devote all their days to books and learning. 
Some wish to withdraw to religious retreats for lives 
of meditation and prayer. There are the sick and the 
aged, to whom the activities of the young and well 
seem always anirksome turmoil. There are a hundred 
intermediate types. Above all, there are those who 
desire and those who need a stated break in the weary- 
ing journey of life; a day of the gates shut down that 
the pond may fill. All these tastes are considered, 
and the State strikes a balance and says: Six days 
shall be free for the pursuit of labor, business and 
pleasure; and the quiet people must bear with the ex- 
citement and activity. One day shall be protected for 
the enjoyment of quiet and repose, and the active 
classes must submit to moderate restrictions. To 
suppose that the typical American Sunday law of the 
present day embodies any ecclesiastical rule or any re- 
ligions observance is an entire mistake. 

By way of proof and illustration, note what occurred 
in California. In 1858 the legislature passed a Sunday 
law; and, within a very few days, a Jew who opened 
his clothing store on Sunday was arrested. He com- 
plained tothe court. The judges all agreed that the 
legislature could not pass a law to compel religious 
observance of Sunday; and as two of them thought 
this law of 1858 was meant to do this they said it was 
void, and set the clothes-dealer free. Then there was 
practically no Sunday law for awhile. In 1861 the legis- 
lature passed another law. A second shop-keeper was 
arrested and made the same complaint to the court. 
The judges agreed again that the legislature could not 
prescribe religious observances, but they said that the 
new law did not profess to do so, but only sought to 
protect the quiet of the day from disturbance; there- 
fore it was valid, and the shop-keeper must pay his 
fine. And this was not because California, even 
twenty years ago, was especially lax. No longer ago 
than 1877 a Seventh day believer, prosecuted, in 
Massachusetts, for keeping open shop on the Lord’s 
day, argued that he had faithfully and conscientiously 
kept Saturday as a Sabbath, and ought to be allowed 
to trade on Sunday. The judges told him he was mis- 
taken in supposing the law intended to make people 
observe a day religiously. It is a civil regulation 
providing for a fixed period of rest in the business, 
the ordinary avocations and the amusements of the 
commupity. If there is to be such a cessation from 
labor and amusement some one day must be selected 
for the purpose; and even if the day thus selected is 
chosen because a great majority of the people cele- 
brate it as a day of peculiar sanctity, the legislative 
authority to provide for its observance is derived from 
its general authority to regulate the business of the 
community and provide for its welfare. The law im- 
poses on no one any religious ceremony or attendance, 
and any one who deems another day more suitable for 
rest or worship may observe it so; but he may also be 
compelled to abstain from business on the First day; 
not on religious grounds, but because he must submit 
to the rules which govern the business of the com- 
munity. So he was condemned. ‘And one may put 
his hand into the lawyer’s green bag and at random 
draw out similar decisions in other States. 

Moreover, there is satisfactory ground for saying 
that the scope and purpose of these laws as adminis- 
tered in the courts is not confined to protecting church 
service from interruption, but extends to preserving 
the day in its entirety, as a,general rest-day. The 
theory is not that some persons wish to attend church, 
but that the community has a need that the masses 
should have a day of quietude. There is, to be sure, 
an element of protecting public worship. There are 
equally the uses of protecting the quietude of the 
household; of shielding the laborer from the coercive 
demands of competitive business ; and of interposing a 
barrier between the young or the unoccupied and the 
allurements of exciting amusements. All these and 
other germane-objects are within the policy of these 
laws as practically administered. 

It is noteworthy that the courts are, in their own 
practice, faithful to their theory of Sunday. Such a 
thing as a court of justice requiring any observance of 
Sunday, in obedience to any rule, or decision, or opin- 
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ion of a judge, is wholly unknown. Such a thing as 
tolerating any infraction of the repose of the day by 
any legal proceeding exeept of the “Most necessary 
sort is equally unknown. Sunday is, in the parlance 
of courts, dies non juridicus ; not a judicial day. Hein- 
ous offenders may be arrested. Beyond this the few 
things which may be done by a judge or court on Sun- 
day, like allowing a jury who have sat up all Saturday 
night to render their verdict and go home; or a 
prisoner in jail to give a bail bond and be discharged, 
are allowed to enable people to observe the day, not to 
jnduce them to disregard it. 


Hecture-Hoom Calk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE A GAIN. 
NHE day is largely gone by—certainly with us—in 
which the entrance upon a Christian life and the 
prosecution of it are beset with such difficulties as they 
used to be when I was a child, and as they still are, I 
suppose, insome communities. There are a great many 
who seem to feel as though complying with the require- 
ments of the phrase, ‘‘ giving up all for Christ,” was 
to be a process of plucking off; as if it were the duty of 
everyone that is going to be a Christian to throw down 
everything and give up everything. 

I think there can scarcely be any phrase that is 
worse adapted to give a true conception of duty in 
Christian life thanthat. For entering upon a Christian 
life, so far from being a process of giving up every- 
thing, is a process of gaining everything. 

Is a person called to give up bodily health? It 
would be a great sin todo it. In some churches and 
by some teachers fasting and maceration, mortifica- 
tion of the body, are thought to be great duties. Christ 
did not think anything of the kind. He laid no such 
injunction upon any. On the other hand, to seek 
vigorous health, a good condition of the body, is our 
duty to ourselves, to our God and to our fellow-men. 

Are we called to give up any of our friends—father 
or mother, brother or sister, husband or wife? If 
the time should come when by reason of persecution 
or revolution there should be the choice forced upon 
us either of abandoning father or mother, brother or 
sister, husband or wife, or of taking Christ, under 
such circumstances we must take the greater; but this 
choice is not forced upon a person once in a generation, 
or in a hundred years; and when one becomes a Chris- 
tian, so far from giving up friends, he takes them ina 
dearer manner than he has ever done before. Love 
ought to be deepened and made more delicate and 
more heroic by piety. When one enters a Christian life, 
so far from losing home, or the flavor of home, he 
comes to have an increased attachment and relish for 
home. There is a power in true piety which is able 
to make home shine as it never did before. 

Well, must the scholar give up his study, and the 
mechanic his labor, and the husbandman his toil, on 
entering a Christian life? Why, no. ‘Diligent in 
business ” is the command of God; and in every right- 
ful calling we are serving not ourselves alone but the 
whole community; and we must not give up that ser- 
vice. When a person becomes a Christian he is not 
called upon to abandon his occupation or industry— 
very far from it. 

Well, are we to give up good spirits and laughing 
cheerfulness when we become Christians? No. On 
the contrary, we are commanded to rejoice; and the 
scope of the command is so great that if the earth were 
to forget to bring forth, and everything were to fail, 
the prophet would yet rejoice in the Lord; and the 
New Testament echoes it. Not only are you to rejoice 
if you have animal spirits that are buoyant and cheer- 
ful, but you are to rejoice when the circumstances 
around about you are not favorable to joy. You are 
to rise, even in the darkest places, into such an atmos- 
phere that you can rejoice in God, if you do not rejoice 
in the things that surround you. 

Well, what do you give up? To be sure, if you are 
pursuing any disreputable course, if you do anything 
that is mean, if you are indulging in any vice or crime, 
that you give up; and you ought to be willing to give 
itup. Nobody ought to call it a sacrifice to give up 
that which is wrong. Everything that is right you 
are to keep. ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, think on 
these things,” the apostle says. Hug them, as it were, 
to the soul. 

When, therefore, a man enters upon a Christian life 
he enters upon a nobler life, a truer life, a purer life, 
a more loving life. 


* FRIDAY EVENING, May 2, 1879. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection), Nos. 741, 714, 758. Keported expressly for the 
Christian Union by T. J. ELLinwoop. 


Christianity in the soul is like the weather out-of- 
doors to-day. The spirit of the Lord is abroad; the 
fields are turning green; every furrow is sprouting; 
the whole world is taking on—not leaving off—and 
when God comes into the soul he brings life and light, 
and joy and liberty. 

Throw away, therefore, I beseech you, every concep- 
tion of the Christian life which represents it as a life 
that requires you to give up everything. You that are 
old in the Christian life, never say again, ‘‘ Give up all 
for Christ.” Rather look upon the Christian life as a 
life by which you are to inherit all, to take on all, to 
be more joyful, and to be stronger, with an increased 
desire for things that are beautiful and good. 

The Christian life requires that one should lay just 
so much violence on himself as to make that straight 
which is crooked, and that right which is wrong, and 
to overrule selfishness and vanity, and subdue every- 
thing which prevents harmony, and establish perfect 
joyfulness in himself. 

Says Christ, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” The 
figure is that of steers that are just put to the yoke, 
and just broken in. They are awkward at first, and 
the yoke galls their necks; but in a very little while it 
becomes easy and natural for them to carry the yoke 
and draw the load. 

A horse never has the use of himself till he is put in 
the harness. The harness is an instrument by which 
he exerts himself and develops what is in him. And 
Christ puts his service upon us as a harness is put 
upon a horse, that we may use our strength; and when 
we come to the Christian life we have to draw it on 
after us. He says that it is easy; that it is light; and 
the person who finds it to be a drudgery may well be 
thought not to have entered upon it, or to be putting 
an upnatural aud unnecessary restraint upon himself; 
for true religion—that which Christ has represented 
in the New Testament—consists in coming out of 
darkness and into light. That is often explained to 
mean that we have a supernatural light. Yes, there is 
a spiritual influence brought to bear upon the soul; 
but that is not the whole of it. The exaltation which 
is brought tothe mind by the incoming of the Spirit of 
God makes everything in life light. Living a religious 
life is coming out of bondage into liberty. We have 
the liberty of the sons of God when we become Chris- 
tians. The Apostle John says that we are the sons of 
God, and he goes on to say that what this means does 
not yet appear, but that when he appears we shall be 
like him. 

We are, then, called away from darkness, from sor- 
row and from trouble to a higher mood, to higher dis- 
positions, to a nobler joy, to a better life in every 
respect. 

Therefore, when persons come into a religious life, 
and unite themselves as brethren in a Christian house- 
hold, they ought to be joyful for themselves, and 
others ought to be joyful for them. It is not like 
going into aconvent. Still less is it like going into 
a prison, or being sold into captivity. It is not under- 
taking to attain that for which we have no natural 
adaptation. It is yielding an obedience to the divine 
will by which we are able to use rightly all the powers 
which God has given us. It is a cultivation of those 
qualities and a fulfilling of those obligations which 
make others happy and ourselves happy with them. 

Blessed is he that enters into the service of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that has the spirit of Christ in him, 
and that, day by day, at home, at school, in business, 
in pleasure, in social relations, everywhere, has the 
consciousness that he is walking in the spirit of 
Christ, in the love of Christ, in the presence of Christ, 
and with the influence of Christ upon him. 


Inguiring Friends. 


—Will you please designate what theory of the atonement 
one must believe and teach to be considered an “ orthodox ”’ 
Congregational minister? Are young men ever refused 
ordination, or are those already ordained ever deposed, simply 
because they hold to the “moral influence” theory, admit- 
ting that they are “sound” on all the other standard Chris- 
tian doctrines? By answering, you will oblige a “ constant 
reader.”’ H. M. 

BURLINGTON, Wis. 

Cases have been frequent in which men have been 
objected to by council on the ground that they held 
what is called the Moral Influence theory of the Atone- 
ment, If our memory serves us aright this was the case 
with Mr. Merriam, and, later, with Dr. Whiton; whether 
their views of the Atonement were correctly apprehended 
is another question. But we do not know of any case in 
which a minister, otherwise in accord with the views of 
truth generally held by the orthodox, has been absolutely 
refused ordination because he held the Moral Influence 
theory; it was in one of ite forms held by Dr. Bushnell, 
and is now held by a large class of thinkers who have been 
in fact his pupils. It is not the view that has commended 
itself to the majority of Evangelical students of the Bible 


as an adequate explanation either of the Scripture or of 


human experience; but neither has the doctrine of a Limit. 
ed Atonement been regarded with favor by more than a 
very small minority of Congregationalists; yet holding jt 
has never been regarded as a sufficient ground for disfellow. 
sbip. Weshould say that, historically, the only thing which 
the orthodox Congregational churches have regarded as 
essential on this point has been a faith in the fact that 
Christ lived and died to make provision for the pardon of 
the human race; and that in a true, though possibly a 
mystical and inexplicable sense, peace and pardon com 

from God through not only Christ’s teachings but also 
through his life and death of self-sacrifice. 

—Will you please inform me if “ Stanley's Commentaries,” 
80 often quoted from in your paper, are now in print, ang 
where they may be found, also if his sermons be in print anq 
where they may be found. Second: whose work on logic do 
you most recommend to one who intends to gather from i, 
help for the ministry, and what is the best modern Systematic 
Theology used by the Congregationalists? STU DENT. 

Stanley has written a commentary only on the Corin. 
thians. The book is not published in this country; and we 
judge is out of print and can only be picked up abroad at a 
second-hand store, though of that we are not sure. Doubt. 
less Scribner could procure it for you. The History of 
the Jewish Church, which is Stanley’s great work, is re. 
published in this country by Scribner; three volumes are 
now in the market; the fourth and last, that on the New 
Testament, is not yet finished. We have never seen any 
volume of Stanley's miscellaneous sermons. For a student 
without a teacher we recall nothing better than Whately’s 
Logic; though there are other treatises profounder, abler and 
more modern. Fora concise treatise on orthodox theology, 
consult Knapp; for a fuller work, Hodge. Fora history, 
‘“‘Shedd’s History of Doctrine,” not forgetting that ali the- 
ological history is more or less affected by the preposses. 
sions of the writer. 

—Can chestnut trees be raised from chestnuts, and when 
p,anted ’ Can maple trees~ be raised from maple seeds, or 
pods, such seeds as mature and are abundant on some maple 
trees? Will acorns come up and grow if planted ? 

EASTON, Pa. J. 

Undoubtedly. This plan is being pursued in Dakotah 
Territory, where persons taking up land under the Timber- 
Culvure act are endeavoring to raise black-walnute, butter- 
nuts, hickory-nuts and chestnuts from the seed. Plant in 
the fall, in a shallow bed, where they will be constantly 
moist. “A popular mode is to plant the nuts between rows 
of corn, about eight inches apart, transplanting, when 
growing, all except single trees about ten feet apart. In 
the fall of the first year protect the young trees by draw- 
ing up the soil about their roots. 

—Why do we pray to God, the Father, for the sake of the 
Son? Is not the Lord Jesus Christ the true God and eterna! 
life? Jesus ** hasal!l power in heaven and in earth,’ Matthew 
xxviii., 18 “Come unto me, all ye that labor 404 are beavy 
jaden, and /] will give you rest.” “He is the First and the 
Las’, who is and who wasand who is to come, the Almighty.” 
** For in him dwelieth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 
Who else has any power if the Lord has all power? Why do we 
not pray to him, “the wise God, our Saviour?” Besides 
me there is no God.” Please answer thorough jour columns 
this question from a humble student of the Bible and anxious 
searcher after the truth, and oblige E. N. 

Substantially, though indirectly, we have answered this 
question in the editorial of Sept. 3, on “The Trinity— 
in Experience.” We pray to the Father through the Son 
when we recognize the Son as the manifestation of the 
Father, and derive our conception of God from a study of 
the life and character of the Son. We pray in the name 
of the Son when, in our gratitude and love for bim, we do 
all things for his sake, desiring not our own will but his 
will, not our advancement but bia advancement, not our 
supremacy but his kingdom ; willing, desiring to be nothing, 
if so best we can serve him. 


REPLIES h. ve been received to the inquiry as to the 
author of the expression, ‘‘ What shadows we are: what 
shadows we pursue,” from J. Beers, Brooklyn, E.D., ©. 
Estabrooke, Librarian of the Newburgh Free Library, W. 
E. Gardiner, of the U.S Pension Office, Washington, J. E. 
lliff, of the firm of lif? Brothers, Richmond, Indiana, T. 
L. M. Tipton, of Ontario, Geo. E. Hile, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., and Thomas Holmes, of Chelsea, Mich, To these 
gentlemen our thanks are due. Combining these replies 
the information is as follows: | 

When Edmund Burke was a member of Parliament for 
the city of Bristol the liberality of his principles created 
great dissatisfaction among the electors, and he declined 4 
second canvass in a speech of great power, pathos and beau- 
ty. In this speech, when alluding to the death of the gentle- 
man who was on the ticket with him, a Mr. Crombie, 
he used the oft-quoted expression in the following sen- 
tence: “‘The werthy gentleman who has been snatched 
from us at the moment of the election and in the middle 
of the contest, whilst his desires were as warm and his 
hopes as eager as ours, has feelingly told us what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 


8. F. C. (South Dartmouth).—You will find what you 
want in either of the ‘“‘ Languages of Flowers,” edited by 
Adams (Philadelphia, $1 50); Hale (Boston, $150), oF 
Lidrewe (Boston, $3). The arrangement of flowers, whether 
in a bouquet or a garden-bed, is purely a matter of personal 
taste, but trivial as the occupation may seem the former 
art affords the means of livelihooi to scores of girls ™ 
London and Paris, where floral offerings, though of smaller 
dimensions and less frequently bestowed than in this coun 
try, are more scientifically prepared, and made to expres* 
much or little at the desire of the purchaser. 


A CORRESPONDENT who desires to know where to obtain 
information respecting the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle is advised to write, enclosing a postage stam), 
to the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Religious Hetws. 


Notes from a Turkish Village.—A private letter from the 
village of Charpun, in the mountains of Central Turkey, 
gives some interesting facts about the people of that 
locality. The old Amanus mountains are virtually a con- 
tinuation of the Lebanon range along the northeast coast 
of the Mediterranean sea, and, on the eastern side, are 
destitute of trees, rugged and bare. The inhabitants have 
their villages in the little valleys, and obtain a scanty sub- 
sistence by cultivating small patches of ground, by keeping 
flocks of sheep and goats, and by sending out their horses 
and mules to neighboring towns and cities to engage 
in the carrying trade. For centuries many of these vil- 
lagers have led a sort of free-booter life. They are all 
Moslems, many of them are Kiirds, while all have 
the unmistakable manner of mguntaineers; free, rough, 
independent, they evidently chafe under the restraints 
that, during the past few years, have been placed upon 
them. The missionaries of the A. B, C. F. M. at Ain- 
tab have long wished to find a summer retreat near 
the city to which they can go during the very hot season; 
reports have often come to them in regard to the Sof 
Mountains, about twenty miles northeast of Aintab, but 
no missionary had ever visited them. Quite a party, 
therefore, not long ago resolved to make an exploring tour 
into these mountains. Five hours of horseback riding 
brought them to Charpun, a village of sixty Moslem houses; 
it is the place of residence of the local Governor of sixteen 
adjoining villages, and therefore more safe asa place of 
temporary residence than some of the other villages 
higher up in the mountains. The people gave them a kind 
reception, assuring them that whatever the village or the 
region afforded was at their disposal. Asa proof of their 
sincerity they soon brought a large lamb as a present, 
wgether with fruit and vegetables of various kinds. The 
appearance of the men was not very prepossessing. Some 
of them were of great pliysical strength, several persisted 
in wearing their arms even during the festivities of the 
occasion, while all looked as if they would greatly enjoy 
an order to attackacaravan. Although Moslems, they all 
drank freely of the native raki, a kind of whisky which is 
very intoxicating. They acknowledged that raki is for- 
bidden, that drinking is a foolish, sinful and hurtful cus- 
tom. One of them, who professed to be more wise than 
the rest, declared that they knew that God forbids drinking 
intoxicating liquors; “‘but,"’ said he, with a wise look, 
“our hope is in God's mercy. He knows we are weak, and 
be is rich in mercy, so we expect that he will forgive us.” 
This speech was received with great satisfaction by the 
speaker's companions, who were anxious to maintain the 
character of good Moslems and at the same time find an 
excuse for indulging a degrading habit. The vice of in- 
emperance is increasing to an enormous extent among the 
Moslems, and will destroy the Moslem Turks if nothing is 
done to arrest its progress. As to the condition of women 
generally in Turkey there can be but one opinion among 
those who are acquainted with the facts. In the village of 
Charpun, for example, in all the sixty houses, there is not 
one woman, old or young, who knows even the alphabet. 
It is safe to say that not one of the women hasever thought 
that she ought to learn to read, or that she is capable of 
learning to read. The same is true of evéry one of the six- 
teen Moslem villages under the jurisdiction of this Governor. 

The condition of women in the Armenian or nominally 
Christian villages is somewhat, but not much, better. 
Where the missionaries have established schools quite a 
large number of women have learned to read, but the 
majority are still in the grossest ignorance. And this may 
fairly be said of more than nine-tenths of the women in 
the interior of Turkey. The Moslem women are, for the 
most part, so secluded from general society that it is not 
easy for a foreigner to form an exact estimate of their 
moral character; that they are able and often inclined to 
use very vile language is well known to every resident of 
Turkey. The women of the Greeks and Armenians are 
certainly much higher in respect to moral character, but 
even they, at least the majority of them, are not up to a 
very high standard of social and Christian life. Nothing, 
certainly can tell more directly on the general reformation 
of the country than the well-directed efforts of missionary 
women among those of their own sex. 


Evangelization in France.—Dr. Somerville’s evangel- 
istic meetings in France continue to be very successful. At 
St. Servan the crowds were so great that people had to be 
turned away. The authorities of the various towns are 
apparently in sympathy with the. movement and render 
*very assistance in their power, and this in spite of the in- 
fluence which the priests bring to bear upon them. Pastor 
Hirsch, of Quéret, bas recently made a tour in the depart- 
ment of the Corréze and was everywhere met by the same 
*agerness to hear the truth. It was as if the people were 
hearing the Gospel for the first time. The Catholic Bishop 
of Tulle tried to induce the local authorities to silence the 
preacher by accusing him of reviving the blasphemy of 
Nestorius against the immaculate conception of the Virgin 

y.and the Catholic press has teemed with denunciation 
*{ these Protestant services. At Montargis, a year ago, 
there were between forty and fifty Protestarfts, now there 
are 10). At Chateauroux a Roman Catholic officer was 
recently buried with much pomp, and when his will was 
opened it was found to contain a bequest for the erection 
ofa Protestant church. At Valenciennes, where twenty 
years ago there were only forty Protestants, there is now 
“church of 250 members. In Paris there are twenty-two 


— the weekly attendance at which is estimated at 
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The Semi-millennium of the English Bible.—At a recent 
meeting of the Warren County, N. J., Bible Society, C. E. 
Vail, Esq., made an address on the printing and circulation 
of the English Bible, and urged the special observance of 
some day in the coming year in recognition of the great 
services rendered by Wycliffe in translating the Script- 
ures into English, and so preparing the way for the 
Reformation. The Society was much interested in the sug- 
gestion, and adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The year 18& wil! complete a semi-millennium of 
the English Bible, the translation of the New Testament by 
Wikliffe having been issued in 1380; therefore resolved, by 
the Warren county (New Jersey) Bible Society, that this 
occasion 80 suggestive of priceless blessings, should be duly 
observed by the English-speaking race through its various 
Bible societies; that the Warren County Bible Society re- 
spectfully call the attention Of the managers of the American 
Bible Society to thia matter, and ask them to signalize the 
occasion in such a manner asio their judgment shall seem 
best; and that the Executive Committee of this Society be 
requested to make provision for some suitable celebration of 
the same at our next annual meeting. 


Home Protection—Miss Frances E. Willard has supple- 
mented her numberless public addresses in bebalf of this 
phase of Temperance work by a little book recently issued 
under the title of ‘‘ Home Protection Manual," which she 
designs to be a complete guide to the methods of work, 
forms of organization and general plans of the Home Pro- 
tection movement. It contains full directions for every 
necessary step between the resolution of one earnest women 
and the actual operation of a State organization. Miss 
Willard’s forcible and eloquent plea for Home Protection 
has awakened a wide-spread interest in this practical re- 
form measure, which should have the sympathy and sup- 
port of every American woman; but her voice cannot 
penetrate everywhere, and she has chosen this means of 
placing the requisite information in everybody's hands. 
The price of the pamphlet is fifteen cents, bnt a large num- 
ber will be distributed gratuitously. Send toJ. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent, 58 Reade street, N. Y. 


The First Protestant Church in Alaska.— We noted 
last week the organization of the first Protestant church 
in the Territory of Alaska. The history of the enterprise 
may be briefly told: On the 10th of August, 1577, the 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., and Mrs. A. R. McHarland 
reached Fort Wrangell to commence Presbyterian missions 
in Alaska. After making the necessary arrangements 
for the mission Dr. Jackson returued to the States, leaving 
Mrs. McHarland in charge. In August 1878 the mission 
was reinforced by thearrival of the Rev. S. Hall Young. On 
the 3d of August, 1879, Mr. Young, taking advantage of a 
visit of the Rev. Henry Kendall, D.D., Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son, D.D., and the Rev. A. L. Lindsley,'D.D., proceeded to 
the final organization of achurch. Twenty-three members 
were received, of whom eighteen were Indians. Among 
the latter were several chiefs of the Stickeen Nation. 


Old Catholic Services in Paris.—M. Hyacinthe Loyson 
conducts his services in the ‘‘ Gallican-Catholic” chapel at 
No. 7 Rue Rochechouart, Paris. There is a daily celebra- 
tion of the mass on week-days and twoon Sundays. There 
are sittings for 1,360 people, and they are frequently all 
taken. A noticeable feature of the congregations is the 
large attendance of men, a thing almost unknown in the 
Romish churches. The average attendance at the preach- 
ing services on Sunday is about 1,000. M. Loyson is 
assisted by a personal friend, a young priest named Bich- 
ery, who was ordained not very long ago by Bishop Rein- 
kens. Over six hundred names were subscribed to the 
programme of Catholic reform issued by M. Loyson some 
months since, and the movement seems to be gaining 
momentum. All the services are in the French language. 

The German Baptist Conference.—The twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the German Baptist Conference was held 
in the First German Church of Berlin, Ontario, Aug. 27- 
Sept. 2. Seventy delegates were present, representing the 
German Baptist Churches of Ontario, Canada, and of New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland. The opening sermon was preached by 
the Rev. P. Ritter, of Rochester, N. Y. Reports from fifty 
churches show a state of general prosperity throughout 
the organization. The Conference supported twenty mis- 
sionaries during the past year, and has a total membership 
of 4,601. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, whose cali to the Classon 
Avenue Church in Brooklyn we noted, has decided to remain 
in Auburn. 

—The Rev. James E. Spurgeon, brother of the great London 
preacher, has arrived in this country, and preached last Sun- 
day evehing in the Broadway Tabernacle in this city. 

—The effort to pay off the indebtedness of the Rev. Dr. 
Stryker’s Church (Presbyterian) at Saratoga, N. Y., is meet- 
ing with success. Haif the required amount has already 
been raised. 

—A new lease of Chickering Hall has been taken for the 
Rev. Samuel! Colcord’s Sunday afternoon preaching services, 
and they will be resumed on the Zist of this month. Prof. M. 
L. Bartlett is organiaing a mammoth choir to lead the singing 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—A conference of the Christian workers of New England 
was held at Providence last week. 

—The New Hampsbire Congregational Churches will hold 
their annual conference at Lebanon, Sept. 16-18. 

~The Congregational Church at Hyde Park, Mass., lately 
paid off ita debt of $13,000 by the aid of Mr Kimball. 

—The Catholic Apostolic Church, baving purchased the 
North Congregational Church at Enfield, Conn., have refitted 
and re-consecrated it. 
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~The Congregational Church at ‘Stamford, Conn., bas 
called the Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Norwich, N. Y., to be its 
pastor by a unanimous vote, and Mr. Scoville bas accepted 
the call. 

—Mr. Charlies Demond, late treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Suciety, was arrested Sept. 4th on a charge 
of embezzlement. The circumstances of the defalcation we 
noted some time since. 

—Mr. Beecher preached his last sermon for the season at 
the Fabyan House, in the White Mountains, last Sunday. 
About 1,000 persons were present.and the subject was: “ How 
Shall I Inherit Eternal Life?” 

‘—The Rev. H. A. Shorey, the successor of Mr. Murray io 
the *“ Golden Rule,”’ proposes to hold religious services Sun- 
days at the Union Hall, Boylston street, Boston. His plan 
seems to be similar to that which Mr. Murray tried in Music 
Hall. The seata will be free, and the genera!) purpose wil! be 
to reach the large class of people who attend no church regu- 
larly. 

—The resignation of the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Easthampton, Mass., by the Kev. A. M. Col- 
ton, is received with great regret by the people to whom be 
bas ministered for the last twenty-one years. He offered his 
resignation eight years ago but was induced to withdraw it. 
His advanced age compels him to retire from active service 
at a time when the labor of years bas ripened into a rich 
harvest of love and reverence and influence in the whole 
community. 

—Wellesiey College, at Wellesley. Maes., bas secured a 
$100,000 slice from the Stone estate, which will be devoted to 
the erection of “ Stone Hall’ on the college grounds, for the 
accommodation of school-teachers who wish for a time to 
pursue special advanced studies at the college. Tke gift is 
made with the explicit condition that if the new hall com- 
plete costs a penny over $100,000 the amount shall revert to 
the estate. Mr. Moody preached at the College on the open- 
ing Sunday of the present term. 

—Rev. Julius H. Ward, Episcopal, intends to deliver a 
third series of Sunday afiernoon lectures at the Union 
Hall, Boston. These lectures are gradually developing a 
new congregation, and organization of some sort is likely 
to follow at no very distant day. Classes for religious 
instruction have been formed, a social reunion is held on 
Friday evenings, and a moroing service, we hear, is to be 
instituted before very long. The enterprise is a wise and 
beneficent one, and deserves the fuliest success. 


WEST. 

~The first Congregational Church in Manitoba was 
organized at Winnipeg, Aug. 27th. 

~The corner stone of the new Congregational Church at 
St. Clair, Mich., was laid Sept. 3d. The address was delivered 
by the Rev. A. H. Roas, of Port Huron. 

—Atthe recent meeting of the Kalamazoo ( Mich.) Episcopa! 
Convecation one of the questions discussed was: Is it de- 
sirable for a minister to make special efforts to cultivate 
literary tastes in his parish ; if s0, by what means?” 

—Wisconsin has a new religious sect called the “ Peculiar 
Children,” but irreverently known by outsiders as * Kabes In 
tha Woods."" A farmer of Osakana is the leader of these mis- 
guided people, and be has induced them totake up the most 
childish practices by a lit ral interpretation of the text, 
“Except ye be converted and become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

FOREIGN. 

~—Dean Stanley bas been preaching in a Presbyterian 
church near Perth, Scotland. 

—A number of Catholic Churches in various cities in Italy 
are being converted into Protestant places of worship. 

—It is said that the Russian Government contemplates the 
sequestration of the morastic property in its jurisdiction. 

—The Rev. H. J. Pare, for many years priest in charge o 
the Roman Catholic Mission at Ongar, England, has joined 
ibe Church of England. 

—Reports from the Mendi Mission in Africa show a growing 
religious interest there. Religious services are largely at- 
tended and there isa better observance of Sunday. 

~The Pope's féte-day was marked by the laying of the 
corner stone of a new church, situated on the furthest ex- 
tremity of the Esquiline and to be dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart. 

—The Russian Holy Synod has appropriated $37,500 to en- 
large its Japanese mission. The Greek faith is making some 
progress in Japan, according to the reports of the Greek mis- 
sionaries. 

—A Baptist Miasionary in Teloogoo asks earnestly for teachers 

for the 10,000 recent converts. The heathen are endeavor- 
ing to win them back and the Romanists are also at work 
among them. 

~The pilgrims to the sbrine at Lourdes in France, this 
year, exceeded thirty-five hundred; more than double the 
pilgrimage of last year. The sick who expected to be cured by 
the miraculous fountain were attended by several ladies cf 
rank. 

—At Cesarea in Cappadocia a new mission church has re- 
cently been erected. It is the first church edifice built for 
the evangelical Christians of this part of Asia Minor, and its 
pastor isa the Rev. Kerope Yakobian. It was dedicated at a 
meeting of the Central Evangelical Union in Cesarea, which 
was attended by five native pastors and over 2,000 people 
from Galatia and Cappadocia. 

—The Commencement exercises of the Central Turkey 
College were held the last week in July. This institution is 
growiog in favor with al! classes, Moslems as well as Chris- 
tians. A hospital is now being constructed in connection 
with the college as a memorial of Rev. Azariah Smith, M.D., 
a devoted medica! missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., who died 
many years ago. 

—The Brahmo-Somaj movement in India, of which Chunder 
Sen is the leader, haa made considerable progress among the 
most cultivated Hindoos. There are now M0 Somajis at 
various places throughout the country, and torty-four 
places of worship. Four general and a large number of 
local schools are sustained by the society, and eighteen 
periodicals are published under its auspices. 

—Ata recent meeting of Mr. Macrae’s congregation it was 
stated that the church property would belong to any minor- 
ity, however small, which should adhere to the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and it was thereupon unanimously resolved 
to renew the call to Mr. Macrae on the understanding that a 
new Church should be formed outside the United Presbyte- 
rian connection. Mr. Macrae is somewhat out of health, and 
basa gone off on a‘yachting cruise, 
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Science and “rt. 


MoTIVE PoweR FOR CANALS.—Apparently simple, 
the problem of devising a motive power for towing 
sanal-boats which should be more reliable and less 
expensive than the old-fashioned tandem team and ac- 
companying boy is one which has occupied the atten- 
tion of inventors for a long time; and for its solution 
many large rewards have been offered. Why not use 
a steamboat? Because, after many long and expensive 
trials with both side-wheels and propellers, it has been 
found impossible to make a boat that should not leave 
in its track a series of waves that, dashing on the 
banks of the canal, would soon destroy it. Any one 
who has watched the fury with which the swells from 
any of our river or Sound steamers break on the shore 
will need ne proof of this. The French have been try- 
ing with some success the plan of towing boats by 
locomotives. A narrow railway is constructed about 
a yard from the bank of the canal, and a light engine 
of some four or five tons weight suffices to draw sev- 
eral loaded boats. The towing cable is about two 
hundred and fifty feet long, and one man is all that is 
required to manage the engine and take care of the 
rope while passing other boats. An average speed of 
two and a half miles per hour was maintained while 
propelling a loaded tow, while on the return trip, with 
empty boats, this was increased to six miles. In 
France the mean speed of horse propulsion is only a 
mile per hour, so that the advantage of railways over 
horses is fully demonstrated. The method adopted by 
the New York Steam Cable Towing Co., who are just 
completing their line to Rochester, seems far more 
practical than the railway system. By this plan two 
steel cables an inch in diameter, one for up boats and 
the other for down boats, are laid along the bottom of 
the canal. The towing boat is provided with an en- 
gine and an arrangement of gripping wheels which 
take hold of the rope. Thus the boat is not only en- 
abled to haul itself along but to tow four or five loaded 
-~anal-boats, at a speed of three miles per hour, without 
anyinjury to the banks. Already ten of these boats 
are running on the canals of this State, and as rapidly 
as possible the Company intend to increase the number 
to eighty. Certainly, at present, this seems to be the 
most successful solution of the towing problem. 


AN ACQUISITION TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM.« 
—The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has re- 
cently received a very interesting collection, consist- 
ing of two Babylonian cylinders and fifty-one tablets, 
for whic’: it has been in negotiation during the past 
six months. They were purchased in London through 
the agency of Dr. Samuel Birch of the British Mu- 
seum. The collection originally comprised a number 
of other cylinders and tablets, which were secured for 
the English institution. It was brought from Mosul, 
the chief seat of the Pashalik of what was the center of 
Assyrian civilization, by an Arab named Shemlech. The 
cylinders and tablets are of baked clay, with the cunci- 
form characters incised upon them. The tablets relate 
chiefly to transactions between Babylonian merchants 
and with a banking firm established m Babylon. The 
cylinders bear public records, probably kings’ procla- 
mations. As the inscriptions have not been fully 
translated, it is to be hoped that an opportunity may 
arise in the future to have this work done. A full 
translation made in London would have cost as much 
as the objects themselves, but enough notes accom- 
pany the collection to give a good general idea of its 
contents. The tablets resemble in shape small rec- 
tangular English biscuits, the tops and bottoms, on 
which the inscriptions are cut, being concave. They 
range in color from white through rose to brown, and 
in size from one and a half to two inches in width, and 
from two te two and a half inches in length. The 
‘* cylinders” are in shape like two truncated cones of 
equal size at their joined bases. The largest one has 
a diameter at this point of junction of about three 
inches, and at the top and bottom of two inches, the 
height being five inches. It is partly hollow, having 
an opening at one end. The smaller one is slightly 
less than five inches in height, has a diameter at the 
center of about two inches and at the ends of one and 
a quarter inches. This one is solid, and both are rose- 
colored. 


Raprip Muybridge’s method of 
photographing horses in rapid motion has lately been 
applied in San Francisco to the study of human action, 
particularly that of athletes while performing their 
various feats. In order to display as completely as 
possible the movements of the actors’ muscles, they 
wore brief trunks only while performing, and thus all 
the intricate movements of boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
jumping, and tumbling were instantaneously and ex- 
actly pictured. The first experiment was in photo- 
graphing an athlete while turning a back somersault. 
He stood in front of the camera motionless, and at a 


signal sprang in the air, turned backward, and in a 
second was again in his original position, and in his 
very tracks. Short as was the time consumed in mak- 
ing the turn, fourteen negatives were clearly taken, 
showing him in as many different positions. The same 
man was also taken while making a running high jump. 
The jumping gauge was placed at the four foot notch, 
in order to give an easy jump, as in making it fourteen 
stout hempen strings had to be broken, in order to 
operate the mechanism for exposing the sensitive 
plate at the proper instant. From the camera to a 
point beyond the line on which the jump was made 
the strings were stretched. The two base lines were 
only a few inches above the ground, and from them to 
the apex the strings were placed an equal distance 
apart. In jumping, seven of the strings were broken 
in’ ascending and seven in descending. The strings 
were tautly drawn, and so connected with the camera 
that as each one parted a negative was produced. 
Other pictures were taken of men raising heavy dumb- 
bells, and the various movements of boxing, fencing, 
and the like. 


Hooks and Authors. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MACVEY NAPIER. 

This volume of letters would form a fit companion 
volume to the letters of Macaulay, which have passed 
into the treasure-house of literature. Mr. Napier was 
editor of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and so was 
brought into correspondence with the best minds of 
the day, and afterward was for many years the succes- 
sor of Lord Jeffrey as the editor of the ** Edinburgh 
Review ;” that focal point upon which converged the 
brilliant intelligence of Jeffrey, Macaulay, Sir James 
Stephens, Senior, John Allen, Henry Rogers, and that 
giant among his peers, Lord Brougham. 

This celebrated Review was under Mr. Napier’s con- 
duct from 1829-46, and during the most of that time 
was the semi-official organ of the Whig party. Its 
earlier numbers during this period were perhaps a 
trifle too full of Lord Brougham’s colossal conceit 
and unmitigated self-assertion, and yet, as it lived in 
spite of the irregularity of his nature during these 
years, so in the later period of Napier’s administration 
it lived in spite of the loss of Brougham’s mighty 
mind and varied genius, The selected correspondence 
here preserved is not so much the letters of Napier as 
letters to Napier, and in this has the advantage which 
would obtain in a collection of jewels nearly all of 
the first water overa single gem. No feature of the 
correspondence is more marked than the deference 
displayed by all except possibly Lord Broughain to 
Napier’s critical judgmeut. The humility, even grati- 
tude, with which such men as Bulwer, Stephens, 
Macaulay and others received the news that whole sen- 
tences and periods had been cut out of their labored 
productions might be a profitable lesson to embryo 
writers for the press. Indeed the letters are valuable 
both for the side light thrown on distinguished charac- 
ter as well as for pronounced opinions unexpectedly 
encountered, setting old subjects in new light. The 
writers reveal themselves in revealing their thoughts 
about each other and the themes they treat. For in- 
stance, Carlyle’s grim and earnest soul never pro- 
nounced more vigorous sentence than he records 
against Byron in one of his letters. He writes in 
1832 thus: 

*‘In my mind Byron has been sinking at an accelerated rato, 
for the last ten ys .and has now reached a very low level. 
I should say too loW, were there not a Hibernicism involved 
in the expression. His fame has been very great, but J see 
not how it is to endure; neither does that make him great. 
No genuine productive thought was ever revealed by him to 
mankind, indeed no clear, undisturbed visio1 into anything, 
no picture of anything; but all had a certain falsehood, a 
brawling, theatrical, insincere character. The man’s mora! 
nature, too, was bad; his demeanor, asa man, was bad. What 
was he,in short, but a huge sulky dandy; of giant dimensions, 
to be sure, yet stilla dandy; who sulked, as poor Mrs. Hunt 
expressed it, “like a schoolboy that had got a plain bun 
given him instead of a plum one"? His bun was nevertheless 
God's universe, with what tasks are there; and it had served 
better men than he. I love him not; I owe him nothing: 
only pity and forgiveness; he taught me nothing that I bad 
not again to forget.” 

No two characters are in more direct contrast in 
this correspondence than Lord Brougham and Lord 
Macaulay. * The intellect of Brougham was perhaps the 
mightier—perhaps more tremendous would be a better 
term; both were of the first order, but were related to 
each other as the sword of Richard to the cimeter of 
Saladin. The comparison fails, however, in this: that 
the keener blade was in this intellectual tourney the 
more Christian weapon. Brougham was always 
saying the nation by an article in the ‘* Edinburgh,” 
for which room must be found to the extent of four in 
a single issue of the Review, or else he had just saved 
the nation by a speech of the success of which he must 


1 Selections from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, 
Esq. Edited by his son, Macvey Napier, Esq. London: Maoc- 
millan & Co, 


write post-haste. Indeed the degree to which he at 
one time crowded the pages of the Review must haye 
been fatal to it but for the versatility of his genius, Which 
concealed the author from all except the initiated. 
Macaulay, on the other hand, is a true littérateur : 
writing not because he must but because he would. 
Never quite content with the production when finished 
though all London was rejoicing in the reflection of 
its own thought in the fine polish of his sentiments. 
And yet no better example can be found among En. 
glish men of letters than Macaulay of the freedom 
which a love of literature gives to the pen of the 
writer. Everything that he did for the ** Edinburgh” 
was done con amore; even When he abuses Croker 
he does it in a kind of gleeful way that makes one think 
more of the crack of the whip tnan the sting of the 
lash, and the same hearty tone makes all his work 
seem wholesome and good. He was as thoroughly 
beloved by all his associates in the work of the Re- 
view except Brougham as Brougham was himself dis- 
liked for his ill temper and revered for his gifts. 
Macaulay’s judgment of Brougham is recorded thus in 
comparing him with Jeffrey : 

“Brougham does one thing well, two or three things in. 
differently. and a hundred things detestably. His Parlia- 
mentary speaking is admirable, bis forensic speaking poor, 
his writings, at the wery best, second-rate. . . . Jeffrey, 
on the other hand, has tried nothing in which he has not suc- 
ceeded, except’ Parliamentary speaking; and there he ob 
tained what to any other man would have been great success, 
and disappointed his, hearers only because their expectations 
were extravagant.” 


These three men, Brougham, Macaulay and Jeffrey, 
are the prime factors entering into the sum of this 
correspondence and its interest. In a less degree, be- 
cause smaller men and less often present to the reader, 
others contribute their interest. Mrs. Austin, acting 
the sun to Mr. Austin’s moon; Sir James Stephens, 
busy with the questions religio-political; Senior ana- 
lysing the Irish problem and foretelling its solution; 
Bulwer, with his tiny affectations and fear lest his 
novels shali not get a fair treatment; Lewes correct- 
ing his ‘** Gallicisms and Germanisms” at the instance 
of Napier, besides a host of stars less bright—all an 
illustration of the truth that ‘‘ one star differeth from 
another starin glory,” and all constituting the glory 
of an illustrious generation which has perhaps had no 
equal in pure literary excellence in English literature. 
No feature of this delightful volume is more note- 
worthy than the gentle courtesy which marks almost 
the entire series; especially as shown by Lord Jeffrey 
to his successor in the ** Edinburgh’ chair, as also by 
Dugald Stewart to his younger associate professer at 
the university. It too often happens—now and then 
in the ministry even—that the ascending Elijah drops 
his cloak as an extinguisher upon his successor in the 
prophetic office. 


HOW TO TEACH. 

“That divine and beautiful thing called Teaching” 
is an art, and like other arts can be studied and mas- 
tered. There are of course natural disciplinarians and 
natural teachers. Some have an innate aptitude for 
enforcing obedience and exacting study, for infusing 
enthusiasm and imparting instruction. But those 
who are deficient in any or all of these qualifications 
may no doubt gain much from the recorded experience 
of such as have preceded them on the rough road of 
pedagogy and made judicious observations by the way. 
Practical sugg *stirons from such sources are very dif- 
ferent from the platitudes of the average volunteer 
contributor to educational journals, or the extrava- 
gances of some hobby-rider at a Teachers’ Institute. 

That the art of teaching can itself be taught is a 
principle recognized in all our normal schools. In 
these institutions the great object is, or should be, not 
so much to impart knowledge in the various branches 
pursued as to show by precept or example the best 
mode of developing them, tothe comprehension and 
permanent benefit of the learner. And to this end no 
lectures or oral discussions can take the place of a sys- 
tematic text-book ; to be supplemented and illustrated, 
of course, by the living teacher, but none the less to be 
studied like text-books in every other branch. 

The question heretofore has been, What text-book is 
available for this purpose—not too profound, not 
purely theoretical, but clear, modern, and to the point’ 
Dr. Edward Brooks has just published one that we 
can conscientiously recommend. Himself at the head 
of a successful training-school, and familiar with the 
practical part of the subject no less than with its phil- 
osophy and theory, he has given to normal students in 
this volume a valuable treatise remarkable for its com- 
prehensiveness and directness. It presents the various 
methods of teaching the several branches, with the 
advantages and drawbacks of each: and, if its conclu- 


‘Normal Methods of Teaching: containing a brief State. 
ment of the Principles and Methods of the Sclence and Art of 
Teaching, for the use of Normal Classes and Private Students 
preparing themselves for Teachers. By Bdward Brooks, 
Pb.D., Principal of State Normal! School, Millersville, Pa- 
Lancaster, Pa.: Normal Pablishing Co., 1879. 
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sions as to their comparative merits are not in al 
cases those that we should ourselves arrive at, it will 
certainly enable the student to judge intelligently for 
himself, and avoid many of the difficulties that beset 
his path. The model lessons throughout and the 
chapter on the methods of teaching geography are 
specially good. 

An unpretending but capital little book bearing on 
the same subject has just been republished by Eldredge 
& Brother, Philadelphia. It is entitled “The Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses,” and is the first of a series of man- 
yals for teachers, prepared by eminent university men 
in England on important topics conneeted with their 
profession. liow children get their first ideas, how 
they perecive and conceive, and how we may most ad- 
yvantageously cultivate their senses with reference to 
their subsequent education constitute the subject of 
this first of the series; one in which teachers of 
primary classes must be interested. 

Teaching is certainly one of the noblest of profes- 
sions, and whoever helps to make it more efficient does 
a real service to humanity. Educational literature has 
made steady and substantial progress during the past 
ten years, and teachers who are alive to the responsi- 
bilities of their profession must keep pace with it. 

SOME BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

How Two Girls Tried Farming. By Dorothea Alice 
Shepherd. My Daughter Susan. By Pansy. (D. Lothrop 
& Co.) The gaily decorated paper covers.,of the Idle Hour 
Series, of which these are two, are so nearly pretty that it 
is too bad they just fail of it. The two girls were more suc- 
cessful in their farming than any other twoshould expect 
to be. Miss Ella Farman is said to be the author, and the 
book gives the impression of having been written in a snug 
and cosy room in Boston ratber than on the bare table of 
the imaginary house in the West. Mrs. Alden attempts to 
portray in Susan Carleton a model young lady, who, in a 
single day, accomplishes marvels of work, and meets, and 
successfully vanquishes, a great number of obstacles in the 
way of moral reform. Either of these books is inexpressibly 
better reading than the paper trash like ‘‘ Somebody's Hus- 
band,” ete., ete., but, especially in the case of Pansy’s” 
book, there is a lack of strength and vigor which is the re- 
sultof two much writing. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. By Pansy. (D. Lothrop & Co ) 
Mrs. Alden has won for herself so good a name in story- 
writing that this new book of hers will find plenty of read- 
ers. Itis not the common lot of girls to have just such 
crosses as fell to Ruth Erskine, and the danger to the 
reader will be that in looking at Ruth’s large and showy 
crosses, and watching the way in which Ruth bore them, 
she may fail to learn how to bear, in more common-place 
life, the small but sharply pointed crosses which are hers. 

The Schooner on the Beach. By the Rev. Edward A. 
Rand. (American Sunday School Union.) 
some book for boys we have never seen. The sea, with 
its adventurous life, and the struggle for livelihood give 
excitement to the story of a brave, manly boy, the only 
son of a widow, who, carrying from her teachings a pure 
and noble character into the rough associations of the rude 
fishers, does a grand missionary work. The temperance 
teachings of the story are strong and vigorous, with a sharp 
thrust at the fraudulent reformers who do the good cause 
much miscbief. 

In the Mist. By Rose Porter. (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) The heart must have been touched with sorrow to 
find in this weaving of a pitiful story anything but sad- 
ness, With grace and delicacy the pathetic tale is told. and 
the lesson wrought out through the griefs which first be- 
fogged poor Lisbeth, and afterwards, when she was lifted 
into the bigher areas of faith, gave to her the reflected 
brightness of heaven. 

No Danger. By Mary J. Hedges. Cireled by Fire. By 
Julia McNair Wright. Hosa Leighton. By Mrs. M. F. 
Martin. (Nat. Temperance Soc.) The horrors of drunk- 
enness and the dangers of approaching the wine cup are 
the themes of these stories. In the first over-confidence, in 
the second the evil of giving wine to one who has a passion 
for drink, and in the third the degrading and blunting 
effect, are the keynotes. 

Saved at Sea. A Lighthouse Story. By Mrs. O. F. 
Walton. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) Like most of the 
stories published by this excellent house, the two con- 
tained in this tastefully-covered volume are of a pure 
and wholesome sort. Both are touching in the child-life 
they portray, and Little Dot is quaintly pathetic enough to 
be classed with some of Dickens’s child-fancies. 


THE REVIEWS. 

The two leading English Reviews for September are no- 
ticeable for an entire absence of articles of a political char- 
acter. The Ninefeenth Century is rather more popular in 
tone than usual. Mr. W. H. Mallock, now apparently on 
the high tide of public favor, contributes “ A Dialogue on 
Human Happiness,”’ which has a somewhat sensuous set- 
ting and a somewhat uncertain drift. Most readers will 
find it flippant; and, considering the gravity of the themes 
which Mr. Mallock generally discusses, it may be said that 
the sensuous element of life is almost always unpleasantly 
and unduly emphasized. ‘‘ Charles Tennyson Turner,” the 
brother of the Laureate, receives a very appreciative no- 
tice from the hands of James Spedding, who explains the 
poet's long unproductiveness by a reference to his excess- 
ive sensitiveness to poetic excellence in sentiment and 
form and to the exceptionally high standard to which he 
beld himself. Mr. Froude finds in Alexander of Abonoti- 


\ more whole- | 


| longer than many 


chus “ A Cagliostro of the Second Century,” and’sketches 
the remarkable career of the man who made an empire 
accept bim as a god with his usual brilliancy and vigor. 
T. E. Kebbel discovers in ‘‘ The Political Novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield” more sound statesmanship than most Ameri- 
cans will be able to find in his literary productions or his 
political leadership. Under the title of ** The God of Is- 
rael; a History,’’ Joseph Jacobs discusses the different con- 
ceptions of Deity held by the Jews in the different ages of 
their history. Edmund About writes of ‘* Clerical Educa- 
tion in France,”’ and James Caird con‘ ributes his third 
installment of ‘* Notes by the Way in India.” 


In the Contemporary Review Sir Walter H. Medhurst 
discusses ‘The Future of China,” and finds po hope of 
reform inside the empire. In his opinion the most fortu- 
nate occurrence for the Chinese will be their conquest by a 
Western power. Under the title of ‘‘ The Artistic Dualism 
of the Renaissance’’ Vernon Lee contrasts the two ele- 
ments in the Renaissance art and shows how the antique 
and the mediaeval conceptions of life reacted upon each 
otber. Richard A. Proctor finds the solution of ‘* The 
Problem of the Great Pyramid” in the astronomical use to 
which he believes it was devoted. ‘ The First Sin, as Re- 
corded in the Bible and in Ancient Oriental Tradition,” 
forms the subject of a very suggestive article by Francois 
Lenormant, in which be traces the great fact as it appeared 
under various guises in the earliest mythologies as well as 
in Scripture. ‘“ Political and Intellectual Life in Greece” 
is discussed by N. Kasabis, and Karl Blind contributes the 
most interesting of his papers on Russian affairs, telling 
the story of ‘‘Conspiracies in Russia under the Reigning 
Czar."’ (International News Company.) 

While the Princeton Review deals less with current 
topics than either of its English competitors it is not 
behind them in breadth cf scope or profundity of treat- 
ment. The number for September is rather curiously 
made up of contributions from the universities of this and 
other countries, six out of eight of the writers being con- 
nected with some prominent institution of learning. Dr. 
Scbaff, for instance, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., writes of the ‘‘ Progress of Christianity in the U.S. ;"’ 
Prot. Luigi Ferri, of the University of Rome, upon ** The 
Philosophie Movement in Italy;’’ Prof. Henry Coppée, 
of the Lehigh University, upon “ Painting in its Historic 
Relations; Prof. Henry Calderwood, of the University 
of Edinburgh, upon * The Problem of the Human Will;” 
President Robert L. Dabney, of the Hampden-Sydney 
Theo. Seminary, upon ‘‘Secularizei Education,” and 
Principal Shairp, University of St. Andrews, upon 
* Virgil as a Precursor of Christianity.”” Besides these the 
Rev. H. N. Day of New Haven writes upon “ Religion and 
Morality ;” and J. Sheldon Amos, LL.D., of London upon 
“The Laws of War in their Bearing on Peace.” Dr. 
Schaff'’s carefully prepared article on “‘ Christianity inp 
America "' admirably supplements the paper in last month's 
‘*Contemporary” on the Religious Condition of Germany. 
It is to the Reviews that we have to look now for the lat- 
est and most comprehensive information concerning re- 
ligious affairs. 


Foot-Prints of Vanished Races, by A. J. Conant, A. M. 
(Cc. R. Barns, St. Louis.) It is not very long since the 
scant records of that vanished race which once inhabited 
this Continent began to be systematically studied, but it is 
suppose since the evidences of their 
existence first attracted the attention of Europeans. In 
the middle of the last century travelers accidentally dis. 
covered, bere and there, mounds which were evidently of 
human construction, but of course they had no means of 
knowing how widely similar mounds were distributed 
over the Mississippi Valley. To the American Antiquarian 
Society, incorporated in Massachusetts in 1812, is due 
much credit for giving the impulse that called into ex- 
istence. the many archeological societies that are now 
scattered over the land. Mr. Conant, a member of the St. 
Louis Academy of Science and of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, has for many years 
lived in the midst of the mound-builders’ relics, and has 
collected many data concerning them. His book oes 
over the whole ground, collating with the aid of maps and 
illustrations the main facts which have been brought out 
by recent investigations. The question of the origin of the 
mound-builders will, no doubt, be discussed for many 
years before anything like a satisfactory conclusion can 
be reached. Whether they “growed,” like Topsy, or 
whether they crossed over from Asia, as do the present in- 
habitants of that region, in canoes, must for ever, proba- 
bly, be a mooted point. Certain it i, however, that 
archeologists are bringing together valuable museums of 
pottery and other relics, the study of which may throw 
unlooked-for light upon this now illegible page of history. 
Mr. Conant brings forward some reasons for thinking that 
the potter's wheel was known to these mound-builders. 
His proofs, however, are not altogether convincing, though 
they certainly suggest possibilities of further discovery. 
The subject is a most absorbing one to all who are inclined 
to this branch of investigation, and to most readers Mr. 
Conant’s volume will bring much fresh iaformation. It 
is not impossible that our great museums may at some 
future day contend for collections of American antiquities 
even as they have recently contended over those having a 
European origin. It would be strange indeed if, after all, 
our young Western continent should prove to have a his- 
tory reaching back into an antiquity more remote than 
that of the hoary East. 

Unitarian Affirmations. (American Unitarian Associa- 
ciation.) This little volume contains seven discourses, 
delivered in Washington and Baltimore early in the pres- 
ent year, upou the cardina) themes of Christian thought: 
“The Bible,” ‘‘God,’’ ‘‘ Man,"’ Christ,’’ “The Church,” 


and ‘‘ The Life Eternal.” The preachers were representative 
men in the denomination. Drs. Hedge, Clarke, Peabody and 
others. The volame is full of the maturest thoughts of these 
exponents of Unitarianism, and may be fairly said to pre- 
sent the views of Unitarians proper in this country as dis- 
tinguished from Orthodoxy and Radicalism. They cer- 
tainly are not orthodox sermons and they certainly do not 
sound jlike Frothingham or Chadwick; they are reverent 
as well asreasonable. They fully represent that change 
in the attitude of the denomination in this country which 
has been so noteworthy of late. These sermons are all in 
the spirit of Channing rather than of Theodore Parker. 
They contribute more to construction than destruction, and 
are, as the title declares, ‘‘aftirmations” of faith among 
the most scholarly and devout Unitarians rather than de- 
nials of the orthodox faith. The warning which has been 
suggested within the denomination is being accepted, that 
so long as Unitarianism is simply asystem of denial it con- 
tributes to its own decay. The Bible is handled devoutly 
and reverently, without idolatry. Man is dealt with 
after the method which Prof. Seelye calls a ‘divine enthu 
siasm for humanity.” Jesus Christ is exalted by a 
treatment of his claims very different from that of the 
parallelism sometimes traced between our Divine Master 
and Socrates and Plato, by those who appear to be in 
doubt which was the Teacher come from God pre-emin- 
ently. The discussion of the Future Life is strong and the 
logical sequence of penalty to sin is distinctly stated. 
Each of these authors would doubtless say much in detail 
which cannot be stated in the narrow limits of a single 
discourse which would place a more distinctly marked 
line between the Evangelical Church and his own faith. 
But bere again is illustrated the truth that theological dif- 
ferences grow largely out of illustrations and special ques- 
tions, while the underlying principles which control life 
and direct religious enthusiasin to practical experiences 
are essentially accepted by both the contending schools. 


Tanagra Figurines. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) Who- 
ever may be the author of this handsome monograph he is 
certainly master of a graceful style, and brings to the 
treatment of his subject a zeal born of the pursuit ofa 
comparatively new line of artistic study. The libraries 
contain but few works of reference on the subject because 
no one has had time fully to write it up, although the little 
clay figures from the tombs of Northern Greece bave al- 
ready. on their own peculiar merits, conquered a European 
fame and secured places in the most renowned public and 
private collections of the world. Of these the principal are 
in Paris, Berlin and London, and recently a valu» ble selec- 
tion has been secured for the Boston Art Museum by pri- 
vate liberality. Tanagra was the chief city of Bootia; 
and although for some forty years clay figures have been 
found in the tombs of that region, it was not until 1872 
that figures were unearthed which possessed the distinctive 
characteristics of this group. They are to the life of the 
day in which they were made what Rogers's groups are to 
our American life of the present time. Modeled from finest 
clay, of a quality found, as is surmised, only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city itself, they are distinguishable 
from all other work of the same class. They were origi- 
nally colored, each pottery having apparently some pecu- 
liar tint or tints which distinguished its work from that of 
others. Some difference, too, is traceable to different de- 
grees of heat in the firing process. The figures are found 
in the tombs which underlie a great part of the region 
round about. Why they were so placed is as yet undecid- 
ed; perhaps as votive offerings, perhaps merely as decora- 
tive ornaments. Whatever their use or object they exist 
in enormous numbers, in various degrees of preservation, 
and are being rapidly rescued from their long seclusion 
and placed among the curiosities of the art world. The 
volume before us is embellished by a number of heliotypes 
of the figurines, illustrating their general style and indi- 
cating some of their characteristic charm and beauty. It 
contains a full sketch of what is known Concerning this 
Baeotian city, which was half forgotten when these prod- 
ucts of her ancient potteries were discovered. It is, we 
believe, the most complete monograph on the subject that 
has as yet appeared from the American press. 


A Ragged Register (Of People, Places and Opinions), by 
Anna E. Dickinsqn. (Harpers.) That lecturing tours are 
replete with odd experinces the editors of the Christian 
Umon can, and from time to time do, testify; and as Miss 
Dickinson is decidedly original in her mdividuality it is 
not at all surprising that she shoul! have encountered 
oddities and originalities innumerable in her extended ex 
perience of the traveling and lecture-attending public. 
Her notes are characteristic, pungent, never in the least 
tedious, and straight to the point. In short, just like her 
self and her lectures. They are unquestionably entertain- 
ing, and therefore readable. Unprofessional travelers 
may perhaps doubt whether the personal idiosyncrasies of 
people whom Miss Dickinson describes are drawn from the 
life, but we do not. It is impossible for the wildest imagina- 
tion to create characters half so odd as those that exist in 
these United States. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. By Drs. McClntock and Strong. Vol. VIII. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The present volume carries this 
standard work down to the word Rezon. The names of 
twenty-four special contributors are given in the preface. 
In the main this is an admirable work and improves in 
character as it proceeds, though we note some articles that 
do not properly belong in a cyclopedia, as, for example, 
the argument against the proposed prayer-test. We also 
think over-much space is granted to biographical notices 
of men of no special eminence. The book is well up to the 
most modern discovery and the most modern forms of 


thought. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Roome of this paper will be 
icknowledged in its carlicat subsequent tssur, 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Thompson, J. P.—The Workman.... ....... ie 
Latimer, Faith.—Dear Old Stories (six num- 
Trowbridge, C. M.—A Crown of Glory.......... 9) 
BABBITT Co. 
Babbitt, J. D.—Chromopathy ........... 25 


CATH. PUB. Soc. 
Hewit, A. F.—The King’s Highway... .......... 
GRIGGS & Co. 
Buckingham, C. P.—The Method of Final 
Ratios 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
The Two Miss Flemings.............. 15 
HENRY HOLT & Co. 
Farrer, Jas. A.—Primitive Manners and Cus- 


LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Hillyer, Shaler.—The Marable Family......... 


Leith-Adams, Mrs.—Madelon Lemoine......... 75 
GEO. MUNRO. 

Cooper, J. F.—Two 20 
Duchess, the.—Phyllis............ .. 2 
Edwards, Mrs.—Archie 

Goncourt, E. de.—Zemganno Bros............... 10 
Leith-Adams, Mre.—Madelon Lemoine......... 20 
Scott, Sir W.— The «+. 

LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 
Daniel 3 00 
T. B. PETERSON & BROS. 

Anon.—Earl Of 
Greville, 75 


MAGAZINES.~Good Company, Harper's, 'Liv- 
ing Age, New Englander, Congregationalist, Ch. 
Mias. Intelligence and Juv. instructor, Ch. of 
Sceotland Miss. Kecord, N. P. Miss. Record, Evang. 
Christendom. 


Mcsic.—From F. W. HELMICK, CINCINNATI: 


Eadie Fox. Plant Sweet Flowers on My Grave, 4c. 
0. DiTson & ©oO. Godfrey, C.: Garden Party 
Polka, Heyer, Otto, Merry Rider's Gallop, | 
Molloy. J. L.. London Bridge, 40c.; Offenbach. | 
Mme. Favart Quadrille, #c.; Roeck!. J. L., Uof. r- 
gotten Days, 3).; Sullivan, A., Ola Love Letters, 40. 


LITERARY NOTES 
—John Wiley & Sons are bringing out a | 
handsome subscription edition of the works | 
of Ruskin. | 
—Houghton, Osgood & Co., ave preparing | 
an illustrated edition of Sweetzer's ‘‘ Artist | 
Biographies.” | 
—New volumes by the authors of * Mar- | 
morne” and ** Kismet’’ will soon be added | 
to the No Name” series. 
—A life of Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, | 
Conn., has been written by his daughter, | 
Mrs. Cheney, and will soon be published. 
—The ‘*Queen’s Printer,’’ Mr. William 
Spottiswoode, is of the third generation of 
Spottiswoodes who have held that position. 
—We commend the index-volume of Free- 
man's Norman Conquest” to the attention 
of authors and publishers the world over. | 
It is a good example of how to do it. : 
—The literary editor of the *‘ Examiner | 


and Chronicle,” one of our Baptist ex- | 984 


changes, declares authoritatively that Miss | 
Alcott did not write the ** Colonel's Opera- | 
Cloak.” | 

—Mr. G. A. Nelson, a well-known Boston | 
literary gentleman, has opened a book-store | 
in that city next to Estes & Lauriat’s, on | 
Washington Street, about opposite the new 
Old South. 

—A portrait of Charles Lamb by Hazlitt | 
is owned by the widow of the late Edward | 
Moxon, who was the original publisher of | 
Lamb, Wordsworth and Tennyson, and is | 
offered for sale at £300. 

—Estes & Lauriat’s new “ Magazine of | 
Art” will make its first appearance in Nov- | 
ember. The ‘‘dummy ” gives promise of a 
very attractive publication. The growing 
interest in-art matters ought to give this 
magazine a success from the start. 

—Roberts Brothers, Boston, have in press 
new books by ‘“‘H. H ,”’ “Susan Coolidge,” 
Miss Alcott, Mr. W. P. Atkinson and Mr. 
T. G. Appleton, and are to bring out a new 
and better edition of Mr. ©'Keilly’s novel, 
** Moondyne,” which has been warmly re- 
ceived by the critics. 

—Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., the 
Chicago publishers, have in press a new 
book by the Rev. Sarnuel Ives Curtis, Jr., 
author of the ‘ Levitical Priesthoed.” It 
will be entitled ** Ingersoll and Moses,”’ and 
is designed to be a reply to Col. Logersoll's 
lecture, ‘‘ The Mistakes of Moses.” 

—Robinson's Epitome of Literature,” a 
Philadelphia literary paper, has been sold to 
the “ Literary World,’ and is henceforth to 
be merged into that journal. This transfer 
and the recent discontinuance of the * Li- 
brary Table,” of this city, leaves the * Lit- 
erary World” the only publication of its 
class in this country. 

—Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter’s lectures on 
Congregatienalism are nearly all in type, 
and will be issued under the imprint of the 
Congregational Publishing Society. They 
will make one of the bandsomest volumes of 


the day. The “‘composition” has been done 
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by Thomas Todd, who stands at the head 
of Boston printers so faras quality of work 
is concerned. 

—Much attention is being paid in Paris to 
the newly-published memoirs of Madame 
Rémusat, who was maid-of-honor to Jo- 
sephine, and who kept a daily journal in 
which she jotted down what she saw and 
heard at court of interest. In 1814 she de- 
stroyed her journa], and afterwards rewrote 


it from memory. This is what has now been 


published by her grandson, and of it Mr. 8 
Monod, writing to the ‘‘ Academy,” says: 


* Although of course this new version does 
not altogether take the place of the original, 
it is nevertheless of inestimable value. No 
one ever penetrated so deeply into Bona- 
parte’s inner self as Mme. de Rémusat: for 
she enjoyed the closest intimacy with Joseph- 
ine, the only person before whom Bonaparte 
revealed himself occasionally in bis true col- 
ors. Tbese Memoirs accordingly add a host of 
details to our knowledge of his character, and 
they bring him before us as he has been de 
picted by his bitterest enemies. This over- 
whelming testimony has all the more weight 
as coming from a friendly hand, from an ad- 
mirer whom nothing short of the crimes ofa 
boundiess ambition could have undeceived. 
The account of the death of the Duc d’ Enghien 
is crushing on this score. The coolness with 
which Bonaparte consummated that atrocious 
crime, with the remark that ‘the letting of 
blood enters into the calculations of political 
medicine,’ amusing bimself at the very mo- 
ment of issuing bis bloodthirsty orders by 
playing the farce of mercy to those who sur- 
rounded him, and by giving them to under- 
stand that he intended to spare his victim, 
shows us in all bis majesty of horror this ex- 
traordinary man, who consciously placed him- 
self outside and above humanity. Morality 
had no existence for him, and not only did he 
break the obligations of conjugal fidelity with 
the coldest indifference, but Mme. de Rému- 
sat confirms an accusation which is often 
treated by Napoleon's admirers as a calumoy 
and which represents him as living in incest- 
uous relations with his sisters. What best 
shows the cruel and perverted side of Napo- 
leon’s character is that he took pleasure in 
inflicting euffering upon those whom he loved 
best and in abusing the fear which be inspired 
to embarrass them. All that Mme. de Rému- 
sat tells of the conversations and tastes of the 
Emperor is of the deepest interest, and it is 
curious to see that on the stage he cared only 
for tragedy, that Moliére was beyond him, 
and that be viewed le bon gofit with feelings of 
unmitigated contempt.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Swinburne has been very ill. - 
—The Long Branch season is ended. 
—The price of lumber has advanced. 
—Cuba is giving Spain serious trouble 
in. 

—Walt Whitman is suffering from partial 
paralysis. 

—The trial of Gully for the Chisholm 
murders is in progress. 

—The Sultan has lately disbanded a re- 
serve force of 62,000 men. 

—The anniversary of the battle of Platts- 
burgh was celebrated Sept. 11th. 

—A waterspout appeared on the Hudson 
River near Sing Sing, Sept. 10th. 

—It is reported that Suleiman Pacha, of 
Russo-Turkish war fame, is dead. 

—San Francisco is getting ready to give 
Gen. Grant a rousing welcome home. 

—The University of Athens has made 
M. Gambetta a Doctor of Philosophy. 

—M. de Lesseps will be the guest of Mr. 
E. B. Washburne during his visit to this 
country. 

—Joseph R. Blair, who recently shot his 
coachman at Montclair, N. J., has been re- 
arrested. 

—Negotiations between Germany and 
Rome are suspended until the Prussian elec- 
tions are over. 

—M. Blanqui, the Communist, has been 
defeated in the election for members of the 
French Assembly. 

—Boston is to have a bronze copy of 
Greenough’s statue of Gov. Winthrop, now 
in the National Capitol. 

—Leonard Montefiore, a member of the 
eminent Jewish family in London, died at 
Newport, September 8th. 

—A large fire ravaged the Russian town 
of Viazama, Sept. 9th, and destroyed 
several hundred buildings. 

—There are fears of great distress among 
the working classes in the north of England 
during the coming winter. 

—The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn., loses $135,060 by the de- 


falcation of its assistant cashier. 


—Mr. John Welsh was tendered a public 
reception st Independence Hall, in Phila- 
delpbia, on his arrival from England. 

—The French minister of instruction has 


been solicited to have fish culture prac- 
tically taught in all agricultural schools. 

—President Hayes has gone to Ohio to 
attend a reunion of his old regiment. His 
reception in Cincinnati was enthusiastic. 

—They are organizing a climbing club 
in India somewhat similarto the English 
Alpine Club, and propose to explore the 
Himalayas. 

—Secretary Evarts has been visiting the 
Governor-General of Canada and giving 
the Canadians a specimen of his delightful 
speech-making. 

—King A)phonso bas sufficiently recover- 
ed from his late affliction to ask the hand 
of the Archduchess Marie Christina of 
Austria in marriage. 

—With asingle exception all the direc- 
tors of the West of England and South 
Wales District Bank have been commuted 
for trial for publishing false balance-sheets. 

—Smith College commences its collegiate 
year with the largest class yet entered. 
There are several new teachers, and the art 
gallery has received a donation of $3,000. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams 
recently celebrated their golden wedding. 
This occasion was remarkable as being the 
third successive anniversary of the kind in 
the same family. 

—The National Greenback Labor party 
of Massachusetts bas nominated Gen. But- 
ler forGovernor. This is now a part of the 
programme at every Gubernatorial election 
in the Bay State. 

—During a thunder storm on Sept. 7th 
the house of Dr. C. B. Smith, at Granby, 
Mass., was struck by lightning and the doc- 
tor, who was sleeping in an upper room, was 
instantly killed. 

—It is now stated that the debts of the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati will reach $4,000,- 
000. There is little hope of raising the 
amount by subscription, and bankruptcy 
proceedings are probable. 

—The noble cause of Sunday beer was up- 
held by a civil and military procession in 
Newark Sept. 8th. Free beer provided by 
the State will probably be the next plank in 
the platform of progress. 

—Wm. M. Hunt, the eminent Boston 
artist, committed suicide by drowning 
himself in a tank in the Isle Shoals Sept. 
Sth. He had been much depressed in 
spirits for some time previous. 

—Mark Twain contributes $25.00 toward 
defraying the expenses of battle-flag cay at 
Hartford and, on the ground that “ there is 
nothing nobler than for religion to support 


patriotism,’’ subtracts the amount from his | 


pew rent. 

—For once the Cana tians have beaten us. 
They have invented a new crime—the ab- 
duction of politicians. Four unsuccessful 
attempts bave already been made on the 
persons of as many Dominion statesmen. 
We hope no Americans will be wicked 
enough to follow this evil example. 

—The American Social Science Associa- 
tion began ils sessions at Saratoga Sept. 
10th. President Gilman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, delivered the annual ad- 
dress, and papers were read by President 
Porter, Prof. Wells Williams and others. 
Prof. Peabody, of Harvard, made a strong 
plea in favor of allowing women to vote for 
Schoo! Boards. 

—A Western paper thinks Dean Stanley 
was not equal to the occasion when he per- 
formed the marriage service for Prof. 
Tyndall. Instead of the usual formula he 
should have asked the groom: ‘‘Do you 
take this antbropoid to be your co-ordinate, 
to love with your nerve centers, to cherish 
with your whole cellular tissue, until a final 
molecular disturbance shall resolve its or- 
ganism into its primitive atoms ?/”’ 

—Mr. Whittier, in a letter regretting bis 
inability, on account of ill health, tv at- 
tend the coming celebration of the first 
settlement of Kansas, says: ‘* No one of 
your sister States bas such a record as 
yours—so full of peril and adventure, forti- 
tude, self-sacrifice and heroic devotion to 
freedom. Its baptism of martyr blood not 
only saved the State to liberty, but made 
the abolition of slavery everywhere pos- 
sible.”’ 

—In a recent address at Ashfield, Mass., 
George William Curtis said: *‘ During the 
late Constitutional Convention of New York 
Isat beside the late Ezra Cornell, and on 
one occasion, when a member had repeated 
a Latin quotation, be asked me if I under. 
stood it. Ireplied thatI did. Hesaid that 
he did not, and then added, *‘ If I can have 
my way about it the time will come when 
no man need live to my age in this great 
State without being able to comprehend any 
Latin he may bappen to hear in a public 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 


ON THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. 
GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 


By Col, 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—At the Public Well: a 
Morning Scene in Venice.— Balcony Market 
ing.—Riva, from the Ponale Road.—Lemon 
Gardens, Lake Garda.--Limone, Lake Garda 
—Tremosine, by Lake Garda.—Sun Giovanni, 
Bellaggio, on Lake Como.— Lecco.— A Street 
in Beilaggio.—Villa Serbelloni. 


PAINTED GLASS IN HOUSEHOLD DECO. 
RATION. By CHARLES A. COLE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.— Painted Glass, Twelfth 
Century, at Liege.—Painted Glass, Canter 
bury Cathedral.—Specimen from St. Denia, 
— Painted Glass, Strasburg Cathedral.—Spec- 
imen from the Chapel du St. Sang, Bruges. 
Fragment of Disk of antique Colored Glass. 
—Screen.—Fruit and Game: Dining-room 
Decoration.—Memorial Window in Society 
Library. 
THE CONNEMARA HILL&. By Miss J. L. 

CLOUD. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Pilgrims at the Holy 
Well. — Roundatone. —** There, Ma'am. 
little Cabin.—The HBathers. 
~The Dance.— Flanigan'’s Lunch. 

FIFTY YEARSOF AMERICAN ART.—IIL. By 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 

Engraviogs after paintings by Albert Rier- 
stadt, Thomas Hill, Thomas Moran, Jervis 
McEntee, A. H. Wyant, Ilomer Martin, M. 
F. H. De Haas. W. E. Norton, Arthur Quart 
ley, T. W. Wood, F. B. Mayer, J.G. Brown, 
8.J.Guy, Wordsworth Thompson, William 
McGrath, and A. F. Tait. 


A RAMBLE IN CENTRAL PARK. By HeLen 
8. CONANT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—A-Ma ing in the Ci ntral 
Park.—A rustic Arbor.—Riding the Donkey. 
— Equestrians.—A Flirtation.—Island in the 
Lake.— The Cave.—Feeding the Swans.— 
Goat Carriage.—Children and Lambs.—A hot 
Day.—King of the Inclosure.—Gardening in 
Central Park. 


THE TWO BURDENS. A Poem. By PuHitip 
BOURKE MARSTON. 
With Two lilustrations. 
THROUGH TEXAS. By FRANK H. TAYLOR. 
{LuveTRATIONS.—"* Mebbe you'd like to go 
T. T.—Galves 
ton Bar aod Roadstead.—Immigrant’s Camp. 
—Cotton Wagons, Elim Street, Dallas.—Cow- 
Boys.-Court-House, Fort Worth.Yuma 
Stage leaving Fort Wortb.—Group of Tc xan 
Hunters.—Colorado River, from Mount Bur 
nell.—View on the Comal! River.—Street 
Scene in San Antonio.—A Stampede.— 
Kuffalo-Hunters’ Camp.—“*Gwine Home to 
Georgy.’ —Cotton Compress. 
WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTER VIII. Plots and Counterplots. 
CHAPTER IX. A wild Studio.—CHAPTER 
X. Dunvegan!—oh! Dunvegan!" 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Head- Piece.—“*The Easel 


is handed out to him, and finally Mary Avon 
herself.”’ 


THE STATE OF THE ALCOH OL QUESTION. 
By Dr. T. M. COAN. 


BELLE'S Diary. By MAry N. Prescort. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Novew By 
DINAH MULOCK CRAIK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.— Head Piece.—“Day after 
Day Roderick and Silence stood together at 
their Gate.”’—**The young Folks were left 
almost entirely to thenisel ves.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE LIFE OF MR. 
BALINGALL. By SHERWOOD BONNER. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Novew By R. D. 

BLACKMORE. CHAPTER X. Robin Lyth.— 

CHAPTER XI. Dr. 

XIl. In a Lane, not alone.—CHAPTER 
Grumbling and growling. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER.» 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... .$4.% 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, . 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year..... 10.00 


Any TWO, one year .............. 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...... 20.00 
Addreas 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. 
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HAVE JUST ISSUED ; 
Handy Commentary, 


Consisting of separate books of the New Testa- 
ment Commentary Edite’ by C. J. Eiheott, 1). 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In ermal! 
yolumes, revised vy their respective authors for 
school and educational purposes, which will be 
found of the greatest service to all who, 
whether as Divinity Students, Sunday-school 
Teachers, or Bible-Readers, are engaged in the 
study of the Bible. 


NOW READY: 


The Gospel according to St. John, 


By the Rev. H. W. Watkins, M.A. With colored 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


By the Rev. T. Teigmouthshire, M.A. With col- 
ored maps. Cloth $0.75 


The Acts of the Apostles. 


By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored 
MOPS. $1.25 


The Gospel according to St. Mark, 
By K. H. Piumptre, D. D. Colored maps. 
$1.00 


Music of the Bible. 


With an account of the development of modern 
Musical Instruments from ancient types. By 
J ho Stainer, M.A. Cloth. ... § 

Uniform with “ History of the English Bible.” 


The Patriarchs. 


by the Rev. W, Hanna, D.D., and the Kev.Canon 
Norris, B.D. With colored maps, reprinted, with 
revision from the “Bible Educator.” Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Uniform with ** History of the English Bible.” 


History of the English Bible. 
New Edition. 


iy the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A..D.D. Frontis- 

piece, Crown &vo, 40 pages, Cloth $1.0 

“The beautiful an: comprehensive volume is 
illustrated with fac-similes of the text of the 
earlier versions, and contains a store of informa- 
tion on this noble subject, concluding wth a chap. 
ter on the revision now in progress.”’—The New 
Dork Obes rver, 


If not for eslie by your Bookseller, will be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


596 Broadway, New York. 


“In no other pertodical can the ladies find such 
an abundance of useful and practical ioformation 
concerting fashions, or their wants eo complete'y 
and satisfactorily supplied, as in this excellent 
Mai, Alieghany City, l’a. 


a We canrot see how any lady can do without 
~ Bellefonte (Pa.) an. 


THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY 


A POPULAR PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 
HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


FASHION, LITERATURE AND ART, 


Handsomely Illustrated, Ably Edited, 
REFINED AND PRACTICAL. 


A refined and reliable itpformant concerning the 
Fashions, containing in each t eue a full seconust 
ofeverything new, Interesting, and asetual in 
the Fashion World. it t« specially adapted to sup- 
ply the needs and wants of ladies, as well a+ every 
requisite for practical guidance and instruction ip 
al) metters perteining to drees. The Latest Styles 
for Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and Garments 
ure always to be fouod in it; and ita handsome 
Colored Plates give accurate representations of 
the Inte*t and moat stylish of prevalling Costumes. 
Its constant alm its to teach a correct taste, and to 
Promote peatness and economy in matters of 
Oresa, 

Fach issue contains a descriptive article, anda 
large number of New Designs for Fancy and Art 
Needie—-work. 


The Literary Department. 


Asa Literary Magazine, the DOMESTIC 
MONTHLY finds its piace in the front rank of 
first-class magazines, H#erials, Sketches, Poems, 
Essays on Social and Current Topics, Travela Art 
and Literary Reviews etc.,by the best writers. 
have each a place in its pages,and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of cholce and tn- 
structive reading to its readers. 


Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, 
Postage free to any part of the United States. 
Subscription can commence at any time. 

t?” A Premium of One Dollar |n the cele- 
brated Domestic” Paper Fashions is given 
to every subscriber. The premium. patterns are 
selected by the subscriber, and may be ordered at 
any time during the year. 

Agents Wonted, 

Address 


BOOKS 


BLAKE & CO., 
S49 Broadway, New York. 


for Sunday Bchool and Family 
ries, for Pastors, rents, rs, 

| 


Canon Farrar’s New Work, 


The Life and Work of St. Paul, 


Two Volumes. &vo, 1380 pages; with Four 
Maps. Cloth, $6.00. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
Author of * The Life of Chriat,”’ etc. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
The Influence of Jesus. 


THe BORLEN LECTURES FOR 1879. 16mo0, 274 
pages. 

Lecture I.—The Influence of Jeaus on the 
Moral Life of Man. 

Lecture Il.—The Influence of Jesus on the 
Social Life of Man. 

Lecture III.—The Influence of Jesus on the 
Emotional Life of Man. 

Lecture 1V.—The Influence of Jesus on the 
Intellectual Life of Man. 


Sermons. 
New edition. Eleventh thousand. $1.75. 


Lectures on Preaching. 
New edition. Sixth thousand. 


he 


$1.50. 


Just published, the Third Volume of the 


New Testament Commentary, 

For ENGLISH Reapers. Edited by C. J. 

ELLicoTtT, D.D. 

Vol. FOUR GOSPELS. $6.00. 

Vo'. Il.—ACTS of the APOSTLES to GALA- 
TIANS, inclusive. 00. 

Vol. III.- -EPHESIAKS to the REVELA- 
TION, inclusive. 36.00. 

The three volumes, in strong box. Cloth, 
S18: sheep, #22; half turkey morocco, $25. 


“ Never before bas s0 much aid been reodered to 
Bibdlical students wh >, not being scholars by pro- 
fession, wieh t+ penetrate below the surface, to 
mark the substantia! unity of the inspired narra- 
tive amidst much superficial variation, and to un- 
derstand the grounds which the existing 
canon of sacred Fcrip' ures bas been received in 
the Christian Charch.—({Satarday Keview, August 
2, is7¥. 


The Student’s Edition of the Speak- 


er’s Commentary on the Bible. 


Abridged and edited by the Rev. JonHn M. 
FULLER, M.A. (To be completed in six 
volumes, Crown &8vo, $15 

GEN ESI8 to DEU ERONOMY. 470 


82.50 
ol. “JOSAU A to EZRA. $2.50. 


“Students of narrow means will be spectally 
thankful tor this thoroughly well-executed 
abridgment.’’- | Watchman. 


The Annotated Bible. 


Being a Household Commentary upon the 
Holy Scriptures, comprehending the Re- 
sult of Modern Discovery and Criticism. 
By the Rev. JoHn HENRY BLUNT. Three 
volumes quarto, with maps, etc. 

Vol. L-GENESIS to ESTHER, with the 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 668 pp. $10. 
Vol. Il.—JOB-MALACHIL, with the APOC- 
RYPHA. $10. 
Vol. THE NEW TESTAMENT. $10. 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


SOVEREIGN, 


Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The 
concise and practical methods of instruction, 
the superior treatise on Voice Culture, the 
variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine to make it the most useful work 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and 
a'lsinging people. large Pagea, in beauti- 
fulstyle. Oaly $7.50 per dozen; 75 cents each 
by mail He Sure TO EXAMINE IT BEFORE 
you Secect A Book FOR THE COMING 
SEASON. 


BIGLOW & MALIN, Publishers. 


76 K. Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
WONDERFULLY CHEAP!! 

Published this day by Am. SUNDAY SCHOOL 

INION. 

GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY AO. 3, 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME 
50 Choice Lllustrated Volumes, la 16mo.. 
bound in muslin, and not in any other select 
Library. Mainly suited to the larger scholars. 

Only 825.60 to Sunday Schools. 
Books of the size of these in this library are 
usually sold at from $1.00to $1.0 each. Nothing 

like this Library has been offered for such a 


smallisum. Send fora descriptive catalogue. 
Sent without charge. 
Address, SCOFIELD, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
7, 10 Bible House, New Vork. 


NATURE. ¢ liiastrated Juvarna: of 

* Science, has recently been much ip- 

creased in size. and will be found of 

valve to al) interested in Science. 

ay 16 cts. for sample copy. Maem! ay 
Bona New vor 


anpum. 


True Economy in the purchase ofa Dictien- 
ary. isto get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send Gone Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 14,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Mune Weigh tea and Measures: 
Abbreviationa, ‘ords, Phrases, 
etc.. from the Greek, n 
languages Morocco Tucks, Gilt ~ 
For sale by dealers | aia or by mail, 
on receipt of 81.00, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONA RIBS, 


The Singing Class Season. 


Just out. THE TEMPLE.: ¢9.00 
a eplendid new Singing School, nveption 
and Croir Book ; by Dr. W. O. PERKING. Asa 
Choir Book, equal to yo = the largest ones. 
As a Singing Schoo! better than the 
cheaper and smaller Bm ‘nae it bas much 
more music; that is, 130 pages of new Songs 
and Glees, and 150 pages of the best Metrical 
Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies mailed, 
post frew, for $1 00. 


Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, 
($9.00 per dozen), recently advertiacd; JoOHN- 
SON'S NEw METHOD FOR SINGING CLASSES, 
an excellent book, ($6.00 per dozen), and L. ©. 
Emerson's ONWARD, ($7.50 per dozen). Send 
for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Juat out. STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG, 
($1.50) with introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 115 of the jolliest of College Songs. 
A capital book for social singing. 


Just out. THE AS A MUSI- 

CAL INSTRUMENT H. Davis, 
M. D., @7 An on the 
construction and management of the Vocal 
Organs. With plates. 


~ dozen), 


Juat out. The last mi number of Tue MUsicaL 
RecorD. Sen? 6 cts forone number, $2.00 for 
the year. *‘ Wouldn't be without it for five 
times the price.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
H. DITSON & 


M43 Nroadwas, N. ¥. 


Crowning 
Tri U m ph » dozen. Single sample copy, 
by mail, cents. Specimen 


pages gratis. An = with words only, 
price. in boards, 10 ce 
F. A. NORTH x CO., Pablishers, 
1308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BosToyn. 


A new collection of 150 
Gospel Songs and Hymns, 
with new, appropriate and 
exceedingly attractive mu- 
sic, by the best word and 
music writers of the day. 
The publishers consci:n- 
tiously recommend _ this 
work to be one of unusual 
excellence. Price, $3 60 per 


The HOWARD METHOD for the VOICE. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 

The Howard method for speaking and singing 
reforms and develope the voice by tbe powerful 
means of actual Movements of the vocal parts of 
respiration and the throat. 

“I was at firet incredulous, but after taking 
twenty corresponding lessons am full y convinced. 
l have obtained that which I could not procure 
from any system known to me. am benefited for 
"—ReV, JAMES W. CONNER, Crawfordsville, 
In 


can now give betterexpression. aud my tones 
biend together #0 easily that | bardly know how 
it te done. now mukea passably good G below 
middie € reach D above upper 
EDGAR OR, Palmers, Mo. 

Bend for speakers’ or singers’ circulars, and first 
and second bulletins of extraordinary teeti- 


montals. Also enciogee 25 cents in » stage stam ps 
for either of the mphiets ‘Vocal Keform,’ 
and “The Vocal Pr: cese,”” or 5° cents for both. 


Addres JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union “quare N.Y. 


138 and 140 Grand S&t., New Vork. 
KEA DING.’ Complete and 
Porcrat and Notes. 476 pages 
Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON, REMSENV HAF- 
FELFING KK Philadelphia. Publishers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
willl confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New Vork. 
Supplies Colleges, Schuole and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Inetruction. 
Famiiies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be prumptiy suited with superior 
Twlors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers 
Agency, 3% Union #quare, New York. 


A 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

Fir every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotly proviied for Families, Schools, 
Col'eges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have 
cation Form.” 

J.W. SCHERMERUORN, A.M., Secretary, 
Mast ith near University N. ¥ 


7Ss MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green) will reopen their Eaclish and 
French BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. 3%. at No.1 
5thav. This achowl, established in 1816, continues 
the carefal training and thorough instruction in 
every dep-rtment for which it bas hitherto been 
#0 favorably bn 


AXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 
Friendship, N. ¥. 

Pioneer of Musical Sciences for the People. 
Graded courses of daily study in«truction, and 
‘ecitation with all practice in the bulldings. 

Teaches how ta hear music and uoderstand its 
sense, how to think music; and how to read, write 
and render it with vice and instrument. Simple. 
beautiful, efficient, it is educating more musicians 
than any other institution before the public. 
JAMES BAXTER, Presidents. 


R.C B. WARRING'S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie. N. 
Special attention to littie boys aod those who 


are large and backward. Prices as before the war. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Vv. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Fxamina- 
tions for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 « year. 
Catalogues sent on app'iication to 
L. DEAN, 


Registrar. 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 

Boston Ave. & 167th “t.. New York City. 

Beautiful situation. (Thorvugh instruction. 


Ceunt’y life and city privileges combined. 


Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Cornwall-on-lHudson, 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
nees. Careful! personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any c'ass in College. 
REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 
C 


OOK’'S COLLEGIATE INSTITU TE, 
For young ladies, reopens Sept. If, 1879. 


Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
GEO. W. COOK, Ph. D., Principal, 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 
$300. Good style, good work. good fare. Ke-opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 
PIATT’S SCHOOL, 


OTIS BISBEFK, A.M., Principal. 
U tica, N. . 


The next schoo! year will begin Wednesday, 
September i7th. Pr rm pt attenodunce is expected. 


— 


ACK ETTSTOWN INSTITU TE. 
Hackettstown. N. J. 

Year opens September 3% Best building of its 
ciass. Thorough in all Pepartments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Kev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boye for Vale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Wiltams. By entering their sons at 10. or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thorougnoness of preparation, 
Circulars and “ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Corresponcence solicited. Address 

HENRY W. ®IGLAR. A.M. 


INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Kev. A. CHAMBERS. 


E. E. DANA’S English and French 
Boarding and Day sScheol, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Semicary built for schoo! ,;urposes. Terma, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. Force rculars, address the Principal. 


ENNSYVYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Fept. 0th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classice and English. Degrees 
conferred. Por circulars apply to 
Col. THEO. IYATT, President. 


ISHLOPTHORPE. 
Bethichem, Penn, 

A poarding-schoo! for giris. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 
For circulars address 

Miss FANNY I. WALSII, Principal. 


HAINES’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Hartford, Conn. 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location — 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind ir. a sound body. French and German spoken 
im the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desirei. Pupils 
prepared for entrarce to any College. Circulars 
with reference, sent on application. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY, 
Bridgepert, Conn., 
for Young Ladies, will reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vasear a speciality. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariana B. Slade. Mrs. Corne'!ia Knowles Fiteh. 


GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home Schoo! for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
0th. References: the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr. I. G. Hollan4. F. W.GUNN, Prineipal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mas«, 
Examinations for Wumenp, The seventh exam- 
ination will begin Wednesday, May 26, 1886. in 
Cambridge, New York, Philadeiphia and Cinecin- 
nati. For toformation address Secretary of New 
York Local Committee, East 6th St... New York. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Masa. 

For Young Ladies. The 4th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir. 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNEUT, A.M., Principal, 
& Chester Square. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thured:y 
Sept. lith. For information apply to 
Miss A. K. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 


APPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Collewes and Halle. Sen 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand 8&t., N.Y 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Che Home. 
9n-Doors. 
“PROVE ALL TIHINGS—HOLD FAST TO THAT 


WHICH IS GOooD.” 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


HERE is no portion of household labor, even when 
I one is bfessed with the best of servants, that is not 
better performed if assisted by kindly supervision, 
repeated directions and explanations. “ Line upon 
line, precept upon precept,’ will do no harm, in 
all the varied duties and perplexities of domestic 
economy. But iu examining the many written rules 
and directions which are published year by year, one 
finds such a variety, and often such contradictory di- 
rections, that it is pot strange that young housekeep- 
ers often “find that darker which was dark enough 
before,” and become quite bewildered and discour- 
aged. Every book they open on the subject may give 
an entirely different idea, and they are ata loss how 
to choose the most judicious, or to glean from tbe 
mass those tbat on trial will prove the most trust- 
worthy. This uncertainty is a severe tax on those 
greatly-to-be-pitied young damsels who are allowed 
tostep at once—untaught aud untrained—from the 
school-room into the position of the mistress of a 
household. It isa very bard thing forany young lady 
to be left entirely ignorant and free of all home duties 
through mistaken kindness, or a selfish desire to avoid 
the personal trouble of instructing the daughter, dur- 
ing the years she must be securing her book educa- 
tion. 

But there are two sides to every story, and from out 
of seeming evil almost always comes soine good or 
compensation if this evil is the result of others’ mis- 
takes or selfish neglect and not one’s own Way ward- 
ness or neghgence. A weak, frivolous nature may not 
try to remedy her mother’s lack of instruction when 
she takes upon herself the responsibility of married 
life, but a strong, self-reliant, independent and noble 
character will not allow herself to be so cheated, or 
sink without a struggle into an inefficient wife and 
housekeeper on the plea that her mother did not 
lead her firmly into a thorough knowledge vf domes- 
tic responsibilities. For such vatures, undismayed 
by repeated failures, are quite capable, by study, 
experiments and careful atteution to the most minute 
particulars, of making the most thorough and ener- 
getic housekeepers. This, to be sure, may be a more 
difficult way to secure this dignity than if they had 
been led by a mother’s hand through all their early 
childhood, but it is often the most perfect and enjoy- 
able, because earned through great difficulties, un- 
flagging study and unwearied efforts. But because 
there are, now and then, a few such examples they 
cannot be accepted as an excuse for unfaithful 
maternal guardianship; although none can deny tbat 
it isa great honor to those daughters who can thus 
courageously and successfully overcome mistakes 
and difficulties. 

We have been led into this train of thought by 
noticing the many contradictory rules that are found 
in different receipt-books, papers and magazines, 
which maternal teachings should explain and make 
harmless. No wonder if this is not carefully attended 
to that the inexperienced, bewildered and discour- 
aged, exclaim: ** When doctors disagree, who shall de- 
cide?” It is in just such doubtful cases that a vigor- 
ous, independent, self-reliant character often gains 
the victory by repeated experiments, trying first one 
rule and then another, until sound judgment and 
good common sense decide how much should be dis- 
carded as worthless. What can be relied on? If our 
advice conflicts with that of others, we beg our friends 
te prove each and hold fast to that which is best, no 
matter from what source derived. 

Last week we bad something to say about washing. 
But in what part of house-work can one find so many 
diverse directions? In this particular, asin all other 
parts of household labor, there is but one sure way. 
Examine each, and then let good Common sense act as 
judge. 

In washing woolens, flannels, blankets, etc., there 
are any number of contradictory directions—almost 
as many as there are books on domestic economy. 
One advises to wash them in hot suds, rinsing in cold 
water. Anotber probibits cold water altogether, 
washing in very bot suds avd using vo soap in the hot 
rinsing water, as enough will settle in the articles 
from the first suds. Others object to any hot water 
at all, but recommend cold suds both for washing and 
rinsing, and tell marvelous stories of fine white flan- 
nel covered up iu snow-banks and found in the spring, 
after the snow disappears, as soft and white as new. 
Others prohibit wringing either with the wringer or 
by hand, insisting that blankets and flannels should 
be bung up fora few minutes to drain a little and 
then snapped bard by two persons, hung again on the 
line, and the snapping repeated as often as the water 
settles at the bottom and begins to drip, and again 
hung up—each time by a different side or end—and 
stretched into shape. For our own part, as we have 
said to our readers before, we think het suds and hot 
rinsing water only should be used with woolen goods; 
no rubbing, but squeezing through the hands, and 
no wringer, but willing hands to give faithful snap- 


ping and frequent change of position on the line, 


pulling well into shape each‘time. Still, other modes 
may be better than ours. 

There are points, however, where all well-informed 
persons agree, namely: Hard water should never be 
used in the laundry, if in any possible way it can be 
avoided. No woolen article should be passed through 
the wringer. Soap of the best quality only to be used, 
and with woolen articles po soap to be rubbed on, only 
washing ina hot, strong suds. Above all never to 
change flannels from a tub of hot suds to cold, or cool 
water. Increase the heat by adding fresh hot suds as 
it cools, but never decrease it. If the latter is done it 
will surely full woolen goods and make them hard. 
All other directions will surely fail if this is not care- 
fully observed. No garment can look nice if washed 
in hard water, and woolen goods are more injured by 
it than any otherarticle. If the water is hard, soap 
put into it will tell the story. If there is sulphate of 
lime in tbe water, the moment soap is added it will 
rise in curdles on top, instead of forming a lather, or 
suds, thus forming another kind of substance, or soap, 
by its union witb the lime; and that substance will 
never dissolve, but settles all through the clothes, giv- 
ing, in spite of the last rinsing, a streaked, muddy 
look to everything white. Therefore, when one sees 
a greasy scum rising on the water where soap has 
been used to wash the body or clothes, nothing else is 
needed to show that the water is hard. 

Next to distilled water, rain-water is the softest, and 
should, as far as possible, be used for laundry pur- 
poses. It ison this account particularly that a house 
with a large tank for receiving rain water is of the 
greatest importance. But care should be observed in 
selecting materials for the roof over which tberain 
falls aud runs into this tank. Lead, copper or zine 
on the roof will injure the water, making it hard— 
aside from being poisonous. Rain water has asolvent 
power on these substances, When there is mortar 
used on or about the roof the water will be somewhat 
injured by the lime ; but usually there is not a suf- 
ficient quantity to do much injury, except while the 
roof isnew. There is a sufficient reason for having 
slate for the roof in the fact that water will not be 
affected by that substance. Spring water would be 
as good as rain water, if one could be sure through 
what quality of soil it passes before it forms the 
spring. If tbrough a lime-stone region it will, of 
course, be hard water, and also if through a soil im- 
preguated with salt to any degree. We are speaking 
simply on the ground of household convenience. If 
looked at from asauitary stand-point it is still more 
important that soft water should be used for all pur- 
poses, as far as possible. Animals may teach us good 
lessons here. Horses, cattle, sheep and some birds 
will not use hard water if they can by any means 
find that which is soft. 

In cooking almost all kinds of meat soft water 
should be used when possible, but with vegetables 
hard water is often best, and for that reason salt is 
thrown into the water to make it bard when cooking. 
Some vegetables are spoiled by cooking in soft water, 
because it will dissolve or make them so tender that 
all the flavor passes into the water, leaving the vege- 
table insipid and worthless, destroying all the firm. 
ness of texture necessary to retain tbe flavor and 
juices. Salt is also added to retain the color, else that 
would be lost in the water and the vegetable become 
yellow. Soft water is best for making soups, broths, 
or anything from which one desires to extract the 
juice regardless of the substance, and hard water 
when it is necessary to hold the juices in the meat; 
and as the softest water may be made bard by 
the addition of salt, housekeepers will do wisely if 
they provide themselves constantly with soft water, 
as far as possible. 


‘ARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 


Mr. BEECHER ON FARMING.—At the Farmer's Picnic 
ov Aug. 28, at Queen City Park, Burlington, Vt., Mr. 
Beecher delivered au address to the gathering, which 
numbered about ten thousand people, in the course of 
which he said, to quote the * Free Press:” “‘Thereare 
two classes of farmers—those who farm to make 
money and those who farm to spend money—and Lam 
afraid I belong in the second order. When lam asked 
if my farm pays, | answer, ‘ Yes, everybody on it ex- 
cept myself.’ In all Westchester county I suppose 
there is no better farm than mine iv richness, under- 
draining and stocking, and none that, on the whole, 
has more that is delightful init. But to me it is one 
of the mysteries of nature in farming how the bills 
grow. That isa matter that is past my comprehen- 
sion. If was asked whether I knew enough about 
farming to support myself, my auswer would be that 
I would be in the poor-house within five years if I 
depended on my farm for support. This is probably 
due to bad habits, contracted ina city, in consequence 
of which I need more to live on than most people. If 
] should tell all I know about farming it would take 
about half an bour; but if I were to undertake to tell 
all I ought to know, but don’t, it would takea month.” 

After reviewing and comparing the governments of 
this and other nations, and observing that in New 
England there never was atime when so many of its 
people were so well off as at present, Mr. Beecher 
spoke of bis boyhood experience on a New England 
farm, and said it was one of the best things that ever 
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happened tohim. “It is a great thing to be able to 
turnathought intoa potato. Au idea is worthless unti! 
it is incarnated. The farmer is not the drudge 
he used to be. On the farm we used to send what was 
fit to eat to market, feed the second best to the cattle 
and pigs, and eat what was left. But to-day there is 
more generous living, larger cheer. The immigrants 
are making good citizens. They are becoming Iand- 
owners—and if I was emperor I would decree that 
every citizen should own a piece of land, and if he 
wouldn't own one the State should give him one at 
least three feet by eight. I look with pride and grati- 
tude upon the steady material improvement of New 
England. Its original crops were ice aud granite, but 
it has made more of them thav many a richly favored 
locality has with the choicest gifts of God. Inschools 
and colleges and churches New England has been 
steadily going up. Religious dogmas are modifyiug, 
for God is an eterval Revelator. Theology must 
change its forms, But never was there so profound a 
religious spirit in New England, not even when the 
Pilgrims sanctified Plymouth Rock. Never was it so 
good a place to live in—or to emigrate from.” 


A PENNSYLVANIA FrReit FAarm.— The Erie, Pa., 
“ Herald” says of the fruit farm of Mr. A. Battles, at 
Girard, that it is the largest, finest aud most produec- 
tive fruit farm in Erie county, perhaps inthe State. 
Of the 10,000 or 12,000 beariug fruit trees on these 200 
acres 6,000 are apple-trees, 1,500 pear-trees, 2,500 peach- 
trees and 500 quince-trees, all of choice varieties. In 
Juve the prospect for a fine yield of apples, pears and 
peaches was flattering; but the severe and protracted 
drought caused much of the fruit to wither and fall. 
Mr. Battles bas six acres of grapes, mostly Concorda, 
although he grows Catawhbas, Isabellas and other 
choice kinds to accommodate his customers. As his 
farm is bounded on the west by a dense forest his 
fruits have never been injured by therosebug. Four- 
teen acres are planted with strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries. Although the extremely dry 
weather reduced the yield one-half during the last 
strawberry season the whole amount gathered from 
ly acres was 275 bushels, mostly Wilsons. Whole 
amount for Crescent Seedlings gathered from one- 
tenth of an acre, 47'¢ bushels, or at the rate of 475 
bushels per acre. Amount of sales from 1 acres, 
$482.51, after deducting the expenses of marketing. 
Paid for picking the berries, $51.21. Profit from 1 
acres of land, $431.30; nota bad result considering the 
unfavorable season. Thereare kept ou the farm some 
splendid specimens of Lancashire swine, the most 
profitable breed of hogs ever introduced. They run 
in the orchard aud become fat easily and quickly by 
feeding on fruit that drops from the trees. 


Pee vinG Peacues With Lyre.—J. A. D., St. Joseph, 
Michigan, in the * Country Gentleman,” gives the fol- 
lowing process of peeling peaches: * It is necessary to 
have the lye as strong as for soap, and boiling hot, ina 
large kettle. Put the peaches in a four-quart tin pail 
that has been perforated thickly with half inch holes 
on side and bottom; sink the pail into the lye deep 
enough to cover the peaches; let them remain a few 
moments, then liftthem out and sink the pail ina tub 
of cold water, and stir them with your hand in the 
pail while in the water, which will rub off the skins 
and rinse off the lye. The peaches should be left in 
the lye just long enough to eat off the outside skin, 
and no more. The lye bas such affinity for water that it 
leaves the peaches at once, and does not affect the 
flavor. Success depends on keeping the lye hot, and 
in having plenty of fresh water to rinse them in. 
After the lye has become thick with down it can be 
cleansed by filtering it throughashes. The size of the 
pail may be lage or small, according to the amount 
of work to be done and the depth of lye iu the kettle. 
It should be largest at the top to be convenient.” 


WHEN OUT-DOORS, removing plants from the open 
ground, which should be done before cold weather 
comes in earnest, choose the smaller aud younger ones 
for potting, and do the work in early morning, water- 
ing freely and setting the pots in the shade or in a 
light cellar. Geraniums now raised and potted may 
be thus kept dormant in the cellar till wanted for set- 
ting out in sprivg. If such occupation of the cellar 
leads to the removal from thence of unused and spoiling 
vegetables, musty cider, brine and vinegar casks and 
decaying wood, there will be the less likelihood of 
sickness in the winter. Whilst decayiug animal sul- 
stances promptly make tbeir presence known, the de- 
caying wood and the musty barrels will disseminate 
the spores of disease subtly and far more dangerous!ly. 
Dig potatoes, if possible, when the ground is dry; 
keep them covered by a blanket from the sun when 
in the wagon, and place them on a lath floor unti! 
cold weather. When thoroughly dry, place them 10 
bins in the cellar, and they will not rot. 


GARDEN Pests.— Keroseve has been introduced 
lately for everything, from softening wetied boots to 
curing consumption. It is now recommended for 
killing burdocks and weeds, the heads being picked 
off ana a few drops of the oil poured on. An English 
horticulturist ip the “Gardener's Chronicle” tells how 
he killed the mealy-bug in his vineries, without spol!- 
ing the grapes, by working in Scotch whisky amongst 
the berries with a feather-brush. Imitators of bis ex- 
ample here might find “Jersey lightoing” equally 
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effective. A German periodical asserts a decoction 
of the tomato plant to be a valuable insecticide. 


WINTER Darryino.—G. M. Parker, giving through 
the Indiana “*‘ Farmer” his experience on dairying in 
winter, finds that tunothy hay is not nearly so good 
for cows as clover. This isan old and patent fact to 
all who have had uny experience in feeding cows. 
Cows will make more butter, and require less corn, 
that have nice, sweet clover to eat, and the butter is 
more yellow. In fact, yellow corn, ground up with 
an equal amount of oats, and clover hay, fed to dairy 
atouck, will almost invariably produce yellow, gilt- 
edged butter, provided it is bandied in a proper man- 
ner. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF SOWING A BUSHEL OF OATS to 
every two bushels of wheat in the fall has been suc- 
cessfully tried in lowa. The oats growrapidly until 
cut down by the frost, and then form a covering that 
keeps the wheat from being winter-killed. In the 
spring the rotted oat straw serves as a profitable top- 
dressing. 


EGGS MAY BE KEPT FRESH for months if packed ina 
cool place, small end down in boxes filled with finely 
sifted coal ashes weil pressed down between the eggs, 
so as to keep them from access to the air. 


AS THE FEED BEGINS TO FAIL see that stock have 
what they want to eat upon being driven up at night. 
A little feed early saves flesh later.” 


Our Poung Folks. 


LILIAN'’S REWARD. 
By HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


oe YW is Lilian, I wonder?” said Mrs. Chur- 

leigh one day, referring to her daughter. She 
seemed to be speaking to her little son Astor, who be- 
haved exactly as if ne did not hear his mother’s ques- 
tion, as he was ouly two years old and had not 
learned to understand ap ybody’s remarks but his own; 
unless, to be sure, people just mentioned crackers, 
Astor’s favorite food, and then you should have seen 
how polite and attentive he became! 

But Mrs. Churleigh wisely did not wait foran an- 
swer, but weut to the window and looked out; and, 
indeed, there was Lilian going away from the house 
as fast as her feet could carry her. 

“She's going to Mrs. Boatman’s, I declare, and just 
because a thunderstorm 18 coming up! That child 
does cherish the old woman wonderfully,” said her 
mother. 

Yes, rumble r-rumble sounded the thunder of a 
July day, as it came aloug the darkening heavens; 
and on Lilian sped, anxious to reach a certain small 
cottage quarter of a mile’s distance in front of her. 
Lilian was so afraid of a thunderstorm that she had 
once asked her old friend Mrs. Boatman if she was 
not afraid of them also; and she, too, had admitted 
that she did find it lonesome when a storm was beat- 
ing about the walls of her tiny home. 

“It seems,” she had said, raising her hands towards 
the roof, *‘as if this here house was goin’ to be carried 
off, like as though it war nortbin’ but a cradle in a 
flood!” 

So Lilian bad decided in berown mind that Mrs. 
Boatman should never stay alovue in her cottage dur- 
ing any more tempests if she could help it. 

“Well, if y-you ain’t the dearest little girl!” said 
the old lady, with her quavering voice, when she an- 
swered Lilian’s knock at the cottage door; and she 
threw it wide open aud ushered her in with a hearty 
kiss. “I was jest wondering if you’d a-be coming, 
when I beard the storm brewing up; thinks I, ‘ well 
now, Lilian Churleigh said something about n-not lik- 
ing to have me hear this whistling and tossing, and 
rumblin’ and bangin’, all by myself!’ Sit down, child, 
and be welcome to you!" 

As for Lilian, she had her hood and shaw! off al- 
ready, in the most business-like way; as any little 
girl might have who knows why she does things. 

“Td been meaning to come these two days,” said 
Lilian, ‘and so now the storm and I have happened 
along at the same minute.’’ She said nothing about 
how well she had plauned to come when the thunder 
and lightuing did. 

* Did you w-want to hear me explain the Bible some 
more?” asked Mrs. Boatman, smiling kindly over the 
stocking she was Knitting. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Lilian. “I don’t know anyone 
who can make me understand it so well as you do; 
and we do both find it so beautiful!” 

Old Mrs. Boatman went to a shelf, and took her 
great Bible from it, and putting on her spectacles she 
sat down by the window in her old-fashioned chair to 
read. She had but opened the sacred book when a 
sharp clap of thunder sounded very near, preceded 
by a flash of lightning which sparkled in the room 
like sunshine. 

“Oh, dear me,” cried Lilian to her friend, “ I can’t 
bear to have you keep those spectacles on your nose, 
for they say metal attracts the electricity; and you 
might get a twinge, Mrs. Boatman.” 

“ True, true,” replied she; “do you use your fresh 
young eyes, that don’t need metal anywhere a-near 
them, and I’ll knit while you read and explain as 


you go along. | would select the Sermon on the Mount, 
if I were you, this time.”’ 

“Yes” said Lilian, taking the Bible; and then ad- 
ded nervously, *‘ but please don’t knit until the light- 
ning is passed. You might get a twinge in your 
fingers from the steel needles that you'd never forget; 
for | guess electricity in the wrong place is worse 
than rheumatism.” 

expe-pect you’re right,’ admitted Lilian’s old 
friend again, and obediently crossed her hands iu her 
lap. ‘But before you set out to read, Lilian, I have 
something I’d want to say to you,” she contined. 
“You love the Bible, but you can’t know yet how 
much comfortand help it can beto one who would 
have po supporter but for its sublime words. Blessed 
be that very Bible you hold, Lilian, for upon it I never 
wept tears of despair but that | soon wept tears of 
gratitude. And, wy dear child, b-because you have 
been the best friend to me in these few last years that 
I hev had, and because we have found so much happi- 
ness in readiug this Bible together, | want you to 
understand that I shall will it to you when I die.” 

“Oh, Mra. Boatman,” said Lilian in a low voice, 
“thank you with all imy heart. But you frighten me 
by speaking of dying! I feel as if you must live as 
long as I do.” 

“Oh, you will frighten me if you say such a thing, 
Lilian; it is impossible!"’ exclaimed the old lady. A 
glare filled the room again, and a terrible peal of 
thunder drowned her words, while the rain began to 
pour upon the roof of her dwelling as if it would find 
it quite easy to come tbrough the shingles, falling 
upon the tloor and wetting the already startled heads 
of Mrs. Boatman and Lilian. 

“I think I had better try to read a little,” the girl 
suggested, now, in a hushed way, “for I think tbis 
storm is very wild.” 

‘Read out, read out,” replied Mrs, Boatman, hitch- 
ing her chair a bit away from the window. 

So Lilian began to read the Sermon on the Mount, 
and every now and then her aged friend would ask 
ber if she understood such and such a verse, and 
Lilian was always delighted to listen to an-explana- 
tion. 

“*Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, 
to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward of 
your Father which is in heaven,’’’ read she. 

“Hle does aot say,” Mrs. Boatman chimed in, 
** otherwise ye will have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven,’ for, 1 think, Christ means that 
the reward for doing a kind act comes just when we 
are a-doing it; aud if weare proud enough to tell of 
the kind act we lose the reward, whichis a kind of 
quiet, blessed feeling in the heart. Alas,” she went 
on, “little good bas it been my lot to do for others, 
either secretly or openly. I have always been ailing 
and poor. To be sure, my brother Ephraim had some 
money when he died, and he died under this very 
roof. But you could never guess what he said to me 
about it, Lilian. Said he to me, ‘M-Mary,’ said he, 
‘I've hid that money of mine wherw you'll never find 
it until your sorest need; but at theright hour for 
a-using of that mouey I’ve hid, it will come to light, 
Mary, just as the right sentence for helping auyone 
in trouble seems to start right out of the pages of the 
Bible. So I have left it to the kind Providence to de- 
cide when that there money of mine will be most 
needed.’”’ 

“ How strange,” whispered Lilian. “ But I dare say 
he was right to hide it, don’t you? For 1 think it 
sounds like wisdom to say that when the money is 
most needed it will be found.” 

“I feel quite sure he was right,” said Mrs. Boatman, 
wiping away some tears, and then getting up to puta 
stick of wood into the stove to keep the fire along, as 
the storm was only getting worse and worse. 

How can I write the sad story of what happened in 
the little cottage im the next few minutes? The few- 
est words will be the kindest. As the dear old lady 
held the iron handle of the cover-lifter in her two 
unsteady hands, a flash and a peal seemed to come 
right out of the heart of the storm, so bright and loud 
that no doubt the mere shock of sight and sound alone 
were what made Mrv. Boatman fall to the floor uncon- 
scious, while Lilian the same instant sprang from her 
chair with a cry of dismay. 

* Do speak tome! Do rouse yourself!" she called 
in the old lady’s ear, weeping bitterly as she held the 
limp hand ir hers. But Mrs. Boatman had evidently 
swooned; and though Lilian sprinkled water on her 
face and bathed her lips it was of no use. Feeling 
certain that stronger restoratives were necessary, she 
left the prostrate form and ran home at her best 
speed. 

But, alas! no wine, no chafing, ever brought old 
Mrs. Boatman back to the life she had been so ready 
to give up, and of which any great shock could so 
easily have deprived her. The little cottage became 
closed and empty, and Lilian could only sit upon the 
door-stone and shed tears for the loss of its inhab- 
itant. 

She often read in her old friend’s Bible, which duly 
came to her, and which she loved more than any of 
the Bibles she had ever seen. 

One day, not very long after Mrs. Boatman’s death, 
Lilian’s father came home with a clouded face, and 
told his wife that Styles, the village shoemaker, had 
so injured his hand while chopping wood that be 
could not hope to do any work for some months, and 
would perhaps never recover the use of it. Starva- 


tion was at no great distance from his young family 
if the latter were the case. And how could the village 
farmers and mechanics give much from their scanty 
supplies toward raising a fund to help Styles through 
his trouble? 

When Lilian went upstairs to bed she pondered a 
long time over her old Bible, and thought she might 
be permitted to know of some way to help the shoe-- 
maker, since she sympathized with his distress as 
much as any one else. She wished she knew where 
Mrs. Boatman’s brother Ephraim had hidden that 
money of. his; and she began to look over all the fly- 
leaves of the sacred book to see if he had written 
upon them some directions for finding the hoard. 

All at once it occurred to her that the heavy leather 
covers of the Bible, which were pasted over inside 
with white paper, felt rather soft there, as if they 
were padded. Lilian’s curiosity led her to slit the 
lining-paper of one of the sides; and as she held it up 
with her finger she started from head to foot: the 
Bible cover had been stripped of some of ita inner 
leather and now held a bed of bank notes! 

She drew them out, one after the other, with shak- 
ing fingers, and her eyes shone with joyous gratitude. 
Five fifty-dollar bunk bills were there! She examined 
the other cover and to her astonished eyes were re- 
vealed five more bills of the same value as the first. 

She did not think of sleeping, nor of sitting down to 
wonder at her fortune; nor did she go right to her 
father and mother. Her mind was made up that 
Styles, the unfortunate shoemaker, should have 
Ephraim’s gift, left for the most needy, and she did 
not care to tell even her parents that she was about 
to do what sbe felt sure they would approve. 

She took a piece of common brown paper and folded 
up the bills in it. After making a neat package, over 
which she bad smiled as she folded it, she took pen 
and ink and wrote on the outside, in her child’s hand, 

“ This money bas been found for the use of John Styles, 
through the kindness of God, and is given secretly. * Take 
heed that youdo not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them, otherwise ye bave no reward of your Father which 
is in heaven.’ 

She put on her poke-bonnet and her shawl and 
managed to slip out of the house unnoticed; and, as 
happy asa queen, she hastened through the beautiful 
half-dark summer night toward the shoemaker’s 
house. The window of his small home was lighted and 
the shadow of a man’s figure passed restlessly toand fro 
upon the white window-shade. It was the shadow of 
poor Styles, who was wandering about his room 
driven almost frantic with the question of what was 
to become of bis be! pless children. 

Lilian iaid the package of money upon the door- 
sill as if it had been a May-basket instead of a small 
fortune; and then she knocked and flew away as 
fleetasa bird. Noone, she thought, would ever know 
how the money had been sent. 

But the next Sunday when Lilian went to church 
and sat so quietly and self-forgetfully in the pew, as 
was her wout, you can imagine how startled she was 
at the end of the services wheu the old minister ad- 
dressed a few words to the whole congregation to 
this effect : 

“Among you, if there is one who has by divine in- 
tercession accomplished a deed of generosity in the 
past week, in a manner of secrecy commendable and 
of a nature most devout and humane, I would say to 
that one among you, brother or sister, it is the desire 
of one to whom you have brought peace and happi- 
ness where there was anguish, that you should con- 
fide to me, the mutual friend and pastor, your name. 
Thus through me, though not knowing your name, 
that one may give you thanks and blessing.” 

Lilian was weeping when the aged minister stopped, 
glaucing on every side with a benigu smile. 

She answered his appeal that afternoon toward 
sundown, with the old Bible under her arm. She 
called at the minister’s house. He had a beautiful 
garden of flowers, in which he was moving around, 
looking first at one flourishing spot of various bright 
colors, and then at another as enchanting. He was very 
much surprised to see Lilian with the large Bible, 
whose name, in great gold letters, gleamed at him 
from quite a distance. 

“Well, well, little Lilian, what do you want with 
us?’ said he. 

Then Lilian told her story of the poor woman she 
had visited, and how the Bible had been bequeathed 
to herself; and showed the minister the strange hol- 
lowed covers that had held the hidden money; and told 
him how she managed to keep her gift to the irjured 
shoemaker wholly secret, begging kim to tell no one, 
that she might still keep, virtually, the command- 
ment given by Christ. 

* You are so like one of the angels,” said she to the 
old minister, “‘that | don’t feel badly to think I had 
to tell you how I tried todoright! But you must pot 
give me any thanks or blessing, as you said you should 
in the pulpit, for you are so much of an angel, I think 
—and they never speak to people, saying that they’ve 
done as they ought, though I think they make one 
feel it!” 

The minister looked hard at Lilian, and seemed to 
be reflecting about her bard, too. 

At last he plucked (stooping low and stiffly to gather 
them) a bundful of blossoms of sweet alyssum. He 
gave the fragrant bunch to the child and said, 

‘“*I will never tell; but when you grow to bea 
woman, and perhaps have children to bring up into 
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good men and women, you must tell them! Your 
little story would be an incentive to kind deeds.” 
And so it came about that this good deed had its ef- 
fects years after it came into existence, which is often 
the case with such an immortal thing as generosity. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


\ LORIOUS weather we are having forstudy. Are 
you all ready for school? By the way, what are 
you going to learn this winter? Arithmetic, I suppose, 
and geography and writing and spelling. But who 
are making their plans to study patience, and kindness, 
and honesty, and industry, and gratitude and perse- 
verance? Didnu’t you know they were to be studied ? 
Ah, yes, and studied long and earnestly, too. And 
perbaps some of you who have to stay at home from 
school to help father or mother have not thought 
that home, especially where there is much work to 
do, is the very best school for these lessons. And one 
thing remember: that the bighest prize is offered by 
the great Master for the best progress in just these 
lessons. 

I bave one letter which has cheered and helped me 
very much. Perhaps some of you will remember 
that Marion M. received one of the prizes for plain 
writing last spring. What pleases meso much is the 
good use she is making of the book. That bouk will do 
Marion more good than most girls get from a dozen. 
I hope the boys and girls who have spent their sum. 
mer in mere amusement will be incited to some useful 
work by Marion’s example. It may not be necessary 
to drive a harvester nor to help make the butter 
from nine cows, but baby sister is to be amused, little 
brother wants help in learning to read, your own 
room needs dusting,—perhaps very much,—the yard 
isin disorder, the paths are overgrown; a thousand 
things need to be done that your hands and feet can 
do. Do them and find how much happiness comes 
with usefulness. But here is Marion’s letter: 

BERLIN, Minn., Aug. 25th, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It has been so long since I received it that I am afraid I 
cannot make you understand how thankful [ am for that 
beautiful book, but I could not heipit. I have written many 
letters, but | wanted to do as well as I did before but when. 
ever I got time | was‘so tired, and it was so warm that it was 
impossible to write well. My seat in the little brown school- 
house has been vacant, for most of the time this summer I 
have been all the help ma has bad. Seven of us besides the 
hired man make quite a family, and with the milk of nine 
cows to make butter from, kept us moving pretty lively and 
ma was anxious that | should go to Sunday-school Sunday, 
In the early part of the summer we had breakers, that is men 
ploughing up new land, and my aunt came out from town 
and made us a visit with her four little ones. Through the 
barvest I drove the barvester and I thought it was fun, 
though it was rather warm some days. We spent our fourth 
at a beautiful little lake in the center of our towashbip called 
Beaver Lake—I do wish you could see it. We celebrated very 
quietly, we were all too tired to have a very stirring time, so 
we sat under the trees and had dinner, and sang, and some 
bad boat rides. I liked cousin Tom's letter very much and 
should like to hear more from him. I think the letters are 
all so good that I am gvuing to save all you bave bad in your 
writing-desk and put them in a iittle scrap-book by them- 
selves and kecp them always. 

How good it was of that little girl to save her “ St. Nicholas’’ 
for some one who cannot have tbem. How thougrtful and 
kind she must be. Ma bought me the first No. of 1878 be- 
cause it had Miss Alcott’s picture and a sketch of her life, 
butit is pretty well worn out now because it has been the 
rounds among my school mates; we all learned to love ber 
from reading “Little Men” and **Little Women ;’"a neighbor of 
ours received them from some unknown friend through the 
mail and let us all read them ; and some time I hope to have 
all of her books. 

Ma has covered my book for me and lam going to let my 
school mates and friends read it; we read it out loud even- 
ings and pa asks us the questions, the one who can answer the 
most questions will receive another of the [Miss Yonge’s His- 
tories as soon as we can afford it. [ think, perhaps, some of 
the others deserved their books more, but I do not think any 
of them brought more joy: it seemed as though it was the 
happiest day in my life when I saw my letter and knew | 
should receive a book; ma said she would rather have my 
book than all of the others. I thank you very much for your 
kind words of encouragement and will try to profit by them. 
What you said about my mother is true, she is worth all the 
books in the world to me. 

I am going to study at home this Fall and practice writing, 
I wonder if some of the cousins would like to correspond 
withme? I sbould like it very mucb., 

Truly I remain your grateful Niece. 
MARION E. M. 


Dear Aunt Patience: SPRINGFIELD, O., August 30, 1879. 


My brother takes the ‘** Youth’s Companion,” and he thinks 
it is such a nice paper! He would like to send one every 
week to some boy or girl who bas not many papers to read, if 
he knew of one. Maybe one of your nephews or nieces 
would like to have the papers or knows of some one who 
would. Will you please ask them and see’ Mother says she 
will send her Christian Union to some one who needs it if 
they will send her their address. Your niece, LIDA RK. 

It makes me smile a very happy smile as I sit here 
at my desk and think of the generous little nieces 
and nephews I have. I am sure more than one would 
be glad to have the *“ Youth’s Companion” and the 
Christian Union, and will send the address needed, 
We shall establish quite a newspaper exchange soon if 
we keep on, and I hope we shall. 


RIDGEWAY, Penn., Aug. 16, 1879. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
How I wish you had changed it to well enough! if you only 


knew how Bob has teased me aboutit! I fear I shall never 
hear the last of it. 

Now, Aunt Patience, | have a favor to ask of you. I want 
you to ask the Professor if toads never shut their eyes? Do 
they sleep with them wide open? I read the Professor's 
article about frogs, and then I thought may be he could tell 
about the toads’ eyes, for nobody seems to know. I have 
asked ever 80 many persons, and they seem to think itis a 
very silly question, although none of them can answer it. 
Iam very well acquainted with a big toad, but I offended it, 
and it never came back again, and do miss itso much. I 
used to sit and watch it until my own eyes were tired, and I 
never saw it wink ; and Bob used to say it was as funny as 
Pickwick to see us—me and the toad—trying to stare each 
other out of countenance, but, as Bob says, the toad won 
every time. Did you ever notice, Aunt Patience, how very 
beautiful the toais’' eyes are? And toads are so sociable they 
will come into the bouse in the evenings and sit up and look 
like a Christian. I like toads,and I do not care if Bob does 
laugh at me. 

Now, I will tell you how we made a hedgerow for the birds 
in one season, for birds like a wild hedge better than any- 
thing. We builta brush-fence in the spring across one end 
of the garden and planted vines alongside of it, and now it is 
covered with leaves and flowers, and is lovely,and sometimes 
it is full of birds. We planted the wild balsam cucumber, 
and morning-glories, and nasturtiums, and they ure all in 
bloom. The wild balsam cucumber plants we took up all 
over the place where tbey had come up themselves, for the 
seeds must be sown in the autumn. It runs along the top of 
the fence, and is so gracefulandairy. But I must stop now, 
for Bob ts always telling me“ Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 

Yours truly, DOROTHY. 

P. 8.—I, for one, shall be glad to hear from *“ Cousin Tom" 
again, and I wish he would tell me why, as you go nearer 
the sua, the weather gets colder? How delightful it must be 
to travel and see strange placesand people! Do you know, 
dear Aunt Patience, I have never seen the ocean! Oh, some- 
times I want to go to the seashore so bad I just have tocry! 
And what if I should die and never see it; do you think the 
soul will be allowed to go by iteelf wherever it wants to? 
Would it not.be lovely to float away on a white cloud all over 
the eartb ! DOROTHY. 


Thauk you, Dorothy, for writing about the toad. I 
am sorry you have never seen the ocean. You would 
enjoy it, 1 kuow, but Ido not think it would be very 
much matter if you were to die without seeing it, for 
God has fairer sights for us in the sinleas world than 
ever we can see here, and, just as you forget that in 
your babyhood you had not some things you would 
have liked, 80 you will forget, when you come into al] 
the glory laid up for those who love God, that ever 
you sighed for anything here. Keep on, as you are 
doing, looking at everything beautiful around you, 
aud remember that you are blest in having eyes tosee 
the charma of nature while many others through 
the error of their parents or their own willful- 
ness are as bad as blind. I think when we have fin. 
ished our life here we shall not need so cold aud wet 
a chariot as a cloud would be, but I expect to be filled 
with joy and blessedness in some way which my little 
mind cannot now understand. One thing | love to 
think of, that after this troublesome body which 
keeps us 80 clogged is done with, we shall meet those 
from whom here we have been eeparated by timeand 
distance. Shall not we all try, dear nieces and neph- 
ews, to be ready for that happy time? 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


THe Kitten-TeEAM.—Reading in some paper, not 
long since, of a “toad-team,’’ 1 thought a true story 
of ateam of kittens might be pleasing to the little 
readers of the Christian Union. Marian and Bessie, 
like most little girls, were fond of doing something 
that they thought nice. Sv one spring they made a 
very pretty arbor for their dolls. Vines grew finely, 
covering it completely, and sweet tlowers were all 
around it. The family cat, looking round for a quiet 
spot, took possession of it also with her two little kit- 
tens. Puss and the dolls were the best of friends and 
quite contented was she, in such good company, to let 
the girls do what they pleased with her little ones. 
So, as soon as their eyes were opened, Marian and 
Bessie took them out to walk. The first time the poor 
little things tried hard to crawl after them, but were 
too weak and gave up, glad to be carried back to their 
mother. Every day the lesson was repeated and at 
last the wee things would trot along after the feet of 
the children. At first they took them only a short 
distance, for they would not hurt them. This the 
mother cat seemed to know, and was not disturbed to 
have them go. Soon the kittens could run as fast as 
the girls and around a fourth of the garden, which 
was quite a large one. They were very lively and 
bright and seemed to like it. Theo Marian suid: 
** Let us harness them to the doll’s carriage.” 

So she got some blue satin ribbon and made a very 
pretty harness which she putonthem. To this they 
made no resistance, but trotted off with the little car- 
riage behind them as fast as they had done without 
it. Then they put two tiny dolls in the carriage, which 
made it quite complete. Soon the kitties could out- 
run the girls, going round and round the walks, nei- 
ther upsetting the carriage nor throwing out the dolls, 
and then dashing back into the arbor to their mother. 
Many friends used to come to see this performance, 
much pleased as well as surprised at the exhibition. 

BESSIE. 


ERNst Mensen.—This extraordinary runner started 
from Paris at four o’clock in the afternoon of June 
llth, 1831, and entered Moscow, in Russia, at ten o’clock 
in the morning of June 26th, having run 1,760 miles, 
over all sorts of ground, in thirteen days and eighteen 


hours! He never walked, but always ran, usually 
carrying important dispatches from one royal court 
to another, and whenever he was matched against 
the best mounted couriers he invariably beat them. 
On his tremendous journeys he ate one biscuit and an 
once of raspberry syrup every day, and twice inp 
every twenty-four hours he took ashort rest of ten 
to fifteen minutes. He rested standing, though, lean- 
ing against a tree or post, and covering his face with 
a handkerchief while he slept. In 1836 be ran with 
some news of special value from Calcutta, through 
Central Asia, to Constantinople, 5,615 miles, in fifty- 
nine days: ninety-five miles a day for nearly two 
months, in a warm climate! 

In 1843 he was hired to search for the sources of the 
Nile. Setting out from Silesia he ran to Cairo and 
along the western bank of the Nile into Upper Egypt. 
Here, just beyond the village of Syang, he was seen 
to stop and rest, leaning against a tree in his usual 
way. It was soon found, however, that this time he 
had 

“ Stopped short, never to go again.” 
The natives buried him under the tree, and it was 
some time before his friends heard of his end, for, of 
course, he couldn’t carry the news himself, and there 
was nobody else to send. His fate is a solemn warn. 
ing to all runners, either to keep away from the 
neighborhood of Syang, or else never to stop for rest, 


at least not by leaning against a tree. 
CAPTAIN DAN. 


PUZZLES. 

ATTenTion!- Boys and girls in the history class! 
The first day of October I shall expect to have a large 
packet of letters, giving me the answer to this histori- 
cal enigma. The geography class did well, and I ex. 
pect you to do as well, if not better. For the best 
answer [ will send a book, or a year’s subscription to 
the Christian Union, as preferred. 

For the second best a smaller book, or six months’ 
subscription to the Christian Union. 

I leave it to your ingenuity to contrivea best answer. 
Of course the page must look neat, and be written 
plainly. Anything more will help you to the prize. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole, consisting of 123 letters, is a quotation from Ban- 
croft. 

My 18, 34, 30, 105, 63, 51 first revealed the Islandof Britain to 
the Roman world. 

My 80, 9%, 75, 60, 59,65 was a king of whom it is said “ he 
lived solely for the good of bis people.’ 

My 5, 80, 43, 22, 23, 21 was one of the early English reform- 
ers. 

My 98, 110, 85, 42, 38, 390, 14, 87,41, 32 was a queen talented 
wretched, beautiful and perfidious. 

My 84, 83, 31, 113, 80, 90, 120, 117, 51, 108, 50, 22, 114, 119, 53, 36, the 
discoverer of Virginia. 

My 115, 46, 111, 25 the scene of the earliest Anglo Saxon con 
quest. 

My 18, 69, 20, 4, 2, 1, 75, 56, 36, 37, 102, 57, 74, 100, 78, O4, 22, 34, 
31, 92, 67, 112, 91, 81 a famous and important agreement be- 
tween the English King and the Barons. 

My 118, 87, 27, 72, 3, 8, 68, 123, 122, 116 was the leader of a suc- 
ceseful Revolution against England. 

My 25, 106, 107, 87, 76, 45, 50, 58, 34. an unsuccessful attempt to 
destroy England. 

My 6, 13, 113, 50, 60, 108, the leader in the defense agaisx at the 
above attempt. 

My 55, 54, 59, 101, 108, 109, 50, 90, 24, 10, 96, 51, 71, 73, 76, gave 
England (in 1215) the hope of liberty. 

My 12, 63, 15, 22, 11, 42, 7, 34, 15, 22, 19, 21, 49, 93, 17, 13, 31, 8&2 
wasa prominent opposer of the House of Lords in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

My 118, 97, 22, 22, 77, 34, 45, 44, 70, 91, 15, 06, 121, 101, 79 wasa 
king «f England by his wife's right. 3 
My 104, 121, 5. was the greatest of the early kings of Wessex 

My 45, 86, 9, 33, 40, 88, 66, 61, 62, 47 a denomination of Chris 
tians which was founded about 1740. 

My 29, 52, 22, 05, 7, 26, 64 was a feudal Londman. 

My 16, 48, 12, 28 was a Papal legatee who was driven out of 
Oxford as a usurer. BERT. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a household utensil, and leave a reed. 

Behead something that comes in winter, and leave an ad- 
verb of time. 

Behead a small hole, and leave where gold is found. 

Behead to summon, and leave the whole. 

Behead a minister, and leave a crime. 

Behead a smell, and leave a coin. 

Behead an article of furniture, and leave capable. 

Behead something salt, and leave part of the body. 

Behead a usefu) article, and leave an animal. 


TRANSFORMATIONS, 


The changes in the following words are made by altering 
the first letter of cach. 

Change an author into something much used on ships. 

Change a part into a famous city. 

Change to name into a plaything. 

Change part of the foot into a stick. 

Change a small hole into blood. 

Change a fruit into proximity. 

Change a color into something found in a kitchen. 

Change another color into what kings wear. 

Change to efface into labor. ‘ 

M. H. (No. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 7. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 


We have the receipt of fern-seed. 


We walk invisible. 
—(Shakespeare’s Henry IV.) 


Double Acrostic. 4 aoba 
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HOW SHALL I VOTE? 
Editors Christian Union : 

| ask for information. Party names have 
long ceased either to attract or to Jepel me, 
and | have come tothe point where I had 
just as willingly vote with the one as with 
the other, so far as their names or member- 
ship are concerned. It no longer surprises 
me to find that good and wise and honest 
men are in both, or that neither monop- 
olizes the virtue and the wisdom in the 
questions about which they differ. Hence 
a good reason will sway me either way, and 
partisanship, injustice or unfairness is apt 
to drive me from them both. 

How shall I vote # I read the Republican 
papers and resolve to vote with the Demo- 
erats. I read the Democratic papers and 
resolve to vote with the Republicans. In 
National affairs I find the issue, plainly 
stated, and yet not easy of a fair solution. 
Nationality vs. State Rights; the revival of 
the issues of the war; sol'd South and solid 
North; the intimidation of the colored vot- 
ers; the ostracism of white Republicans; 
the reign of the shotgun; Yazoo. It is one 
side. Home Rule vs. Centralization; Local 
Self Government vs. Official Interference; 
tne independence of the voter; official cor- 
ruption; the prolongation of the war 
hatreds and war methods. It is the other 
side. Which shall | favor 

As between the Nation and the State, I 
am a nationalist. I hold supreme allegiance 
to the Union to be the duty of every citizen. 
I believe that was the question of the war 
and that it never has and never can be re- 
opened since it was settled at Appomattox. 
So between the Union and the State my 
choice is made. Is that the question? I go 
back over the record of the extra session 
and there is much that looks like it. I ge 
back over the past few years to find that 
which caused the discussions of the extra 

session, and I find that it is not so mucha 
question between the Nation and the State 
as between the Deputy Marsha] and the 
Sheriff. 

Leaving out the capitals and the exagger- 
ations, is not the issue between the parties, 
Shall the Government have the right of 
armed interference at the polls at the dis- 
eretion of ite own officials or at the call of 
the local authorities! And is it fair to put 
it this way? 

Shall the party in power be the judge in 
all cases of the necessity for interference? 

It is easy to talk about the intimidation 
of voters and the preservation of the free- 
dom of elections, and present expediency 
may look one way and real prudence the 
other. 

The above is my understanding of the 
situacion. Is it true? And if true, how 
shall | vote? 

As to the effect of my vote: I am told 
that if I vote with the Democrats, I encour- 
age the South in its lawless violence and 
continue the oppression of the Negroes; and 
it seems to be true. 

I am told that if I vote with the Republi- 
cans, I encourage that faction among them 
that now controls and that is characterized 
with the one word, Grantism, and personified 
in the selfishness and demagoguery of Sena- 
tor Conkling; and it seems to be true. 

This thing I can do, and it is the best light 
Ihave so far, I can vote for Prof. Mears 
for Governor, assured that I am voting for 
a good man; and so affirm my belief in the 
principles of Prohibition and Home Protec- 
tion, than which there are none more impor- 
tant or pressing. INDEPENDENT."’ 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & co., 
75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


RGANS New Parlor Organs, 3 Set Golden 
e Reeds, 1 ps, 2 Koee 
Bose® os, Stool, Cover & 


WILL PAY FOR 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR ONE YEAR. 
It ia the reliable Manual of 


Shopping published in the United States; 
containing beautiful illustrations of all the 
latest Fashions in Dress, frimmings, Laces, 
Millinery, Household Articles, &c., accompa- 
ey _ full descriptions, and a complete 
listo 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES, 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year, 


or 15 cents a single number. 


Send a three-cent postage. stamp for spect- 
men pages of the Fall Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 


AND ROCKERS, 
with or without Heading and 
Writing Table. A lady pur- 
chaser writes: “ The only ob 
ection to your Common sense 
ker i¢, we all want it. 
“Liovett, l love it, and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for lovin the 
Common-Sense Chair?” 
Strong. Easy. and Reomy. 
it fits everywhere. Send 
stamp for list to F. A. Siociair, 
Mottville, Onon. Co. 5 - 
Every chair stamped and warranted perfect. 


Te Preserve your Teeth 


USE ONLY 
» Preparations 
Biscotine, 
© P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE = Toilet Waters, 
3 Sachets D’Iris, 
635 BROADWAY z Elixir of Calisaya, | ! 


™ Pectoral Cough 
GOLD_ EVERYWHERE’ Byrup, 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Bes cuality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


WILTBERGER, Preopriect 
2383 North Hecond at.. 


COTHIC 
FURNACE 


FOR 


CHURCHES 


AND 

DWELLINGS. 
Send for Catalogue. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


Manufactorer, 
372 Siath Avenue, N. Y. 


_DRY GOODS. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
Abduminal 


Corset. 
Patented Novy. 19, 
No. 1, sewed, $2.00. 


~ abdo- 
lt cun- 
= not stretch. It gives 
relief to invalids, aod is 


49 
$3 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE HOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for Our Retail Trade 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WiIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 

of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
KUGS AND MATS, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

ALSO, 

OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON. 


CARPBT MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. K. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR BARS THE LEADERS IN 
VULAR  PRIC 


Special care given to “MALL orders from our 


patrons at H Oo M E 
TOURISTS. 


DURING gULy AND AL AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
CLOSH ON SATURDAY AT 


MACY & CO. 


will confer a favor u 


m the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


FOR STO "AND DWELL- 

8. TENTS and FLAGS of al! Descriptions. 

= Short Notice. Canvasand Buoting for 
sale at Wholesale and tal!. Canopres, Dancing 


SCROLL SAW DESIGNS. 


Send for New Catai’s. L. H. Russell, Stratford, Ct | 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS.—Fills 

cancy leng felt la the beautiful ornamentation e 

common window-panes, ete. great 

and a new, neat and fascinating occupation 
H A ies 


in tastefully and tnexpensiyv autifying their 
homes. [t ts easiiy apolied, either temporari! 
permapnentiy, to glass in Windows of Churches. 
Offices, Libraries, Pariors Bath-rooms, Transoms, 
Vestibule doors, ete., with the full effect, beauty, 
and brilllaney of colored giase ina richly. stained 
or painted window. Large [illustrated price-lists, 
circulars, and a beautiful 10xl4 Engraving of the 
full of THE P PHILA. 
Ts’ ERALI. ete. AGENTS 
L. LUM SMITH, 617 Sansom 8t., Phile.. Pa. 


A SPLENDID PRESENT. —1 gilt-bound 
Autograph Aibum, containing 48 beautifully 
poe taken gents 
anted. Franklin Broa., 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. Any peme 
send 25 cts. to cover expenses o paokine 
and mailing, will receive by r-turn mali an ele- 


gent box of perfumed French PAPETERIE, 4 en- 
velopes and sheets of paper, and a 53 page Auto- 
owers, &c. 


grape Album, tlustrated with ferns, 
e depena on seave orders for our profit. 
ACK & CU., Springfield, Mass. 


J. A. BUTTERFIELD’S 


“REQUISITE” 


FOR THE 


SINGING SCHOOL and CONVENTION 


is ready, containing s new Singing School 

ment, with easy men novel 

Glees and r Con- 

An ,withs 

ment orus Drill” “hat furnishes mate- 

for upc to a perfection here- 

unknown. “ bas ITE” cer- 

tainly furnishes thet Colles ion of music yet 
offered the singing public. 


Price 75c. acopy; $7.50 a by Express. 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Those answering an Advertisement | Premium 


after Tuesday, the 


Cloths and Camp Chairs to Let at Le 
F. SKELTON, 1.274 B’way, bet. 32d. N.Y will be redeemed and paid to the holders 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THEIR 


SPECIAL IMPORTATIONS 


OF 


Fall and Winter 
NOVELTIES 


IN 


SILKS, 
SATINS, 


VELVETS. 
NOW OPEN, 


DRESS COODS. 


SPECIAL STYLES IN NEW COMBINATIONS, THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT WE HAVE EVER 
EXHIBITED. 


Embroidered Matoon 
Cloth Suitings. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folloeing Statement of 
ita affaire on the 3ilat December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Ri«ks, from ist January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878..... _ 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 8 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Kisks. 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 9 
Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 
miums aud 
Expenses. ... $859 960 58 


| The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and State of New 

ed meek, City, Bank and other 

secured by Stocks, and other 
| Estate and claime due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
‘otes & Bills 5 1,529,259 74 
Cash in 381,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets.... .. $13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of poate will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their lege al representatives, on and 

ourth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after esday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date ail interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
— ear ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 

rtiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epuunp W. Corres, 
JOuN ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost B. Minturn, 
CuARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Georas W. LANE, 
Ropert L. ART, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLEs D. LEverics, 
Bryce, 
H. F 06a, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Tuos. B. CoppiINneTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A, A, Raven, 


J. D. Jonzs, 
CHA 


RLES 
W.H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. Russe, 
James Low 
Davip LANE, 
Gorpow W. BuRNHAM, 
PRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Wu. STuRGIS, 
LEMOYNE, 
Jostan A. Low, 
E. Dopes, 
RovaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Youngs, 
C. A. Hann, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
H. Weps, DeGRooT, 
P. Borpetr, Bensamin H. 
Be D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Preew 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice. Pres. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday end Day Schools and Kindergartens. 
Over |1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMARB, 
Price lists and samples of educational carda free 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
J. HU BUFFORD’s NS, Manufacturing 
ers, Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Established 
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Lublisher’s Department, | Insurance Potes. 


New Yor«K, SEPTEMBER 17, 1879. 


Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
arvation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postinasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BOsTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Koom 9, Ashland Block. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the vital 
or nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. It gives energy to mind and 
body; relieves debility and nervousness; 
gives vitality to the impaired growth of chil- 
dren; strengthens the digestion: cures neu- 
ralgia and prevents consumption. Physi- 
cians alone bave prescribed 193,000 packages. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th ave, N. Y. For sale by 
Druggists, or mail, $1. 


James MicCreery & Co, 


On returning from the country ladies will 
find it necessary to look about them for the 
wherewith to replenish their wardrobes. The 
attention of many will be turned to the old 
and well-known bouse of Jas. McCreery & Co., 
corner Broadway and Eleventh street, New 
York City, where a fine stock of special im- 
portations of Falland winter novelties may 
now be found. Tne Messrs. McCreery’s store 
has been so long established, and the reputa- 
tion of the firm is so extensive, that it is 
scarcely necessary to call attention to their 
advertisement elsewhere. There are those, 
however, among our readers who are not 
aware of the facilities here presented for pur- 
chasing the best qualities of goods, and these 
may avail themselves of this announcement. 
Messrs. McCreery & Co. invite inspection of 
special styles and new combinations, and 
claim to present at this season the moat at- 
tractive assortment ever exhibited by them 
A visit to their store will no doubt repay any 
one who is in search of such goods. 


Geo. H. Titus, Carpet Warchouse,. 


Persons living in Brooklyn,wbo are refurnish- 
ing their houses at this season, willdo well to 
visit the large warerooms of Mr. Geo. H. Titus 
at 607, 609, 611 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, where 
they will find on hand a large und varied 
assortment of carpets, oilclotbs and matting. 
Mr. Titus’s stock is well selected and is offered 
at the lowest prices. Those who have dealt 
with him have found his styles fresh and new, 
his patterns handsome, and tke goods durable. 
Mr. Titus also offers an assortment of Smyrna 
and Turkey rugs and mats. 


Mir. Ridley’s Return. 


Friends of Mr. Edward Ridley, of the firm 
of E. Ridley & Sons, Grand Street, N. Y. mer- 
chants, we will be glad to know that he bas 
returned from Europe invigorated in health 
and strength and ready again to take up the 
large responsibilities connected with his 
business. During his absence he has com- 
bined business with pleasure,and has suc- 
ceeded in securing many novelties to offer 
his customers during the coming months. 


Howard Method of Singing. 

The Christian Union has heretofore com- 
mended the methods of singing taught by Mr. 
John Howard, of 39 Union Square, N. Y. City. 
They are endorsed by prominent clergymen 
and artists all over the country. 


Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
reli, 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organ, suitable for chapel or parior, for 
sale ata great sacrifice. Two banks and foot 
pedals. At A. G. Slade’s organ wareroome, 006 
Fulton 8t , Brooklyn. 


Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a favor upon the ie 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—The annual Report of Secretary of State, 
Kelsey, as Commissioner of Insurance of New 
Jersey, for 1878 reports 57 insurance com- 
panies—besides accident and life companies— 
doing business in the State. Of these 30 are 
purely mutual companies, 26 are joint stock 
fire and maurice, and one is a plate glass com- 
pany; 62 companies of other States, and 18 
foreign companies. Total assets: New 
Jersey companies, $9,445,260 74; other States, 
$74,432,160 87: foreign companies, $20,560,484- 
(4. Total liabilities: New Jersey companies 
$6,651,163 78; other States, $53,386,905 02 . 
foreign companies, $8,866,803 91. Total net 
surplus: New Jersey stock companies, $2,- 
795,408 23; other States, $21,054,583 19; foreign 
companies, $11,673,680 13. The New Jersey 
companies bad an average surplus over cap- 
ital of 37.48 per cent. The New Jersey Mutual 
companies bad premium notes, $5,710,689 69 ; 
cash asseta, $304,843 66; and abilities exclu- 
sive of unearned premium of $133,906 48. The 
Commissioner says: “It affords me great 
pleasure to say that there has been no failure 
of any of our insurauce companies nor loss 
to their policy-holders during the year.” 

—Acoording to Mr. Harvey, the actuary, 
down to the close of 1878 fifty of the most 
active companies in the United States make 
the following record: 


Total receipts from premiums... $1,062,343,000 
Total receipts from interest...... 207,757,000 


Total disbursemcnts: 
For policy losses and claims.. ... $204,936,000 
For surrendered and 


72,418,000 
mee dividends to policy- holders 190,217,000 
For dividends to stock wnnape 3,967,000 
For taxes, licenses, eto .... 17,328, 
For expenses of man ement. 145,206,000 
For accumulated funds of which 

$347.246,000 is reserve and $68,- 
788,000 is surplus.... ........... 416,084,600 

This means that, of the total income— 

Per cent. 

Stockholders have received..... . ..... 32 
Taxes and licenses have cost........... F 
Expenses of management have been.. ‘11.71 
There was paid in surrender values.. 13.90 
There was paid in dividends to policy- 

15.34 
There was paid for losses and matured 

There remains towards the weet: 

of the insurance now in force.. 33.54 

100.00 
Total to policy-holders direct.......... 86.57 
Total other disbursements... ....... 13.43 


—A Canadian deputation, appointed by the 
insurance companies of that section to ex- 
amine fire extinguishing apparatus in our 
principal cities, bave made a very general in- 
spection, and will shortly submit a report. 

—The London and Lancasbire Insurance 
Company has leased No. 46 Pine street, in this 
city, for aterm of seven years, aud will make 
that their metropolitan headquarters. 

The work of the London Fire Brigade 
from 1874 to 1876 is shown by the following 
figures: 

1874. 1875. 1876. 


Great Fires............ 45 
1419 1,366 1,466 
Kitchen and Chimney Fires. 2,578 2,083 2,005 


cone mi 4,151 8,611 4,537 


~The Charter Oak Company bave filed a 
petition with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, says the St. Louis Times Journal, asking 
to be allowed to resume business in the State 
of Missouri, and the petition is now uaoder 
consideration. The Company hasalready been 
allowed to resume business in a number of 
States. 

—The AZtna Fire Company of New York, 
FP. A. Conkling President, bas retired from the 
field. It bad a surplus of but $20 last January, 
and now shows an impairment of capital 
amounting to many thousands of dollars. 

—Benjamin Noyes bas shortened bis term of 
imprisonment, by good conduct, from Jan. 6, 


1880, to the 26th of this montb, at which time. 


he will be discharged. 

—The Federal Insurance Co. of Allegheny 
City, Penn., isabout to retire from business. 

—The Washington Fire Insurance Co. of 
Plainfield, N. J., bave decided to re-insure 
their risks in the German American Insurance 
Co. of New York. 

—There are indications that the coming con- 
vention of the Underwriters’ Association of 
the Northwest, at Chicago, will be the largest 
ever held. 

—Recent reports show a marked depression 
of Insurance interests in Germany. The total 
amount of new policies taken outin 1878 was 
£10,979,253, a considerable decrease from the 
amount in the previous year. 


—The thirty-second annual report of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company shows thatthe 
number of policies issued during the past yoar 
was 1,725, for assurances of $2,956,566, upon 
which the new premium income was $80,300,098. 
The income of the year was $743,307,13, of 
which $203,640.20 was derived from interest. 
The risks on April 30th were on 11,387 policies 
upon 9,636 lives, for $19,060,516,10 of assurances. 
The deaths during the year were covered by 
assurances for $152,020,76. The assets of the 
company amount to $8,134,176.40. A dividend 
of fifteen per cent. per annum upon the capital 
stock was paid during the year and a balance 


of $89,722.34 left to the credit of the proprie- 
tor’s account. 

—The Royal Canadian Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has re-insured ite risks and retired from 
business in the States. Its expenditures dur- 
ing the past six months exceeded its income 
by $100,000. 

—The officers of the Germania Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Elizabeth, N. J., deciding 
that the field of insurance in thepresent era of 
low rates and cut-throat competition is too 
Darrow to sustain that organization longer, 
have reinsured their outstanding risks in La 
Caisse Generale and retired from business. 
The action of the Germania in this matter is 
wise, since it is evident that had the Company 
continued business and lost money in the 
Same ratio this year as it did in the years im- 
mediately preceding an impairment of capital 
would have been inevitable. 

—The formation of the Property Insurance 
Company of New York is announced. The 
list of incorporators includes several of the 
city’s most prominent citizens. Iudemnity 
against theft will be the business dealt in. 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Sept. 8, to Saturday, 
Sept. 138. 
Geverament Honds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Sept. 8. Sept. 10. Bept. 13. 

Ss. funded. i88l. oc... 103% ... .. 102% 
101 
és, Currency. ........ 121 
Bide for State Bonds. 
Ala. Se, "83.......... Mo.H. &8.J.due 87. 
Ata. be. 45 N. We 66. G "87... 108 
4 ON. ¥.de.G C. ‘87 108 
Ala. Se, 'S8.......... |N. ¥. Ge, 1, 106 
M.&8.R.. 2) N. 1, 9! 
Ain., 88, Ala. & C. N. Y. 1, "92. 1w 
Alabaw Se. N. 68, g. 1., 121 
Alabama 8s. N.C, 66, 0., "86- 22 
Als., Class A.2to5. 22 
Als..Ciass B.5e..... 73 N.C.N.C,K., '83-4-5.. 107 
Als.. class C.3t05. 53 | N.C.N.C.K. Ts. 0.0. 
Art.7s. L.R.&FtS .. 1 | N.C... N.C.K.. AO.... 107 
| N.C. F.A., 6-1900.. 7% 
Art Ts LRPB&NO. 1 N. Cc, F. A.,- is 
rk. 76, M.O.4R.R. | | N.C. 0. J. J., 
Ark.7s8. A.C.R...... | N.C. 9. A* 13 
Conn. 6s, 83-"84...... Ge cocece sce 
00%) N.C. ap. t.cl. 1, W-9 24 
Ga, 1s, g. "WO...... 110%) N.C. sp. cl. 2....... 
| BO. aps. 24% 
Louisiana 6s,....... 15 5. C. 6s, ..... 15 
do A.&0.. 15 
La, 6s, n. ftg. d..... 6 | do F.Act. "% 15 
La. 76. py.... 6 | 
of 1S 3, C. lc... BRA... 
103 Sean. 6, n. 1900) 27s 
Wa enn. ts, n.e.’l4.. 277% 
Mo. 68. due 'S6...... Va. 68, m. "B......... 
Mo. @s.due "S7T..... 104 Va. te, 67....... 
Mo. 68, fd. due 4-9. 107 658. . 44 
Mo. H &st Jo. ’s6.. 104K 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.81@1.8\% 4.82q@4.82'¢ 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUB TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THB UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw ft Bills « on L London. 


BANKERS" ong, 


Purchase and se!i on Commission GOV EMNMENT, 
STATS, MUNICIPsL BonbDs, KAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and all classes of Securities deait in 
atthe Naw YourkK STOCK BXCHANGE, or al! repe- 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: New York, 0 Broadway. 


, Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental and No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings. way, 
Cash Assets, Jan. lst, 1879 ....... 5444 771. 4 
deserve 8,96: 2 


Ca paid in 00.00 
HOPE, President. 
CYBU 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


PAR 
Ist, 1879. 

Liabilities .. 


$325,050 91 


SBurpius 

U. 8. TRUSTEKS IN ‘NEW YORK: LOUIS DE 
tha of Messrs. De Rham & Co., CHAS. 

of Mesers. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
AULD, Jr., Keq.,of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 

LE T. J. TEMPLE, 
t ’'y. Manager Middle States. 
ne Mtreet. 


Vor. XX., No. 19. 
Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending September 13, 1879. 


Butter.—RKecelpts for the week were 35,720 pkga. 
Exports, 25,66), 

The market ts steady and firm at an advance 
1\@2c. over last week. Finest selections of Septem. 
ber sour cream creamery make were quick taken 
at 21@22c., and in some Cases even 23¢c. was paid for 
few “specials.” Fine fresh dairy make sold ut 
19@20c., and large lines of summer make Northern 
Welsh butter went at 13, li, and It is too eurly 
yet to note sale of any State dairies entire. state 
frkins of June and Sun mer make are selling here 
at 14, 15, and lic. Exports this week are the largeat 
ever known,and the of It Western make taken 
out of cold storage here at prices ranging from 
l0@lic. On the whole the market closes with con- 
siderable snap and activity, with good local, home 
and export demand, and prospects of an active Fal! 
trade. We quote 


Fine sour-cream creamery.. ............... 2 @2 
Special fancy fall make, private 
Fairto gooa oo 1446 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were jus 
boxes; exports, 3,874 boxes. 

There was fair business at an advance of fully 
per and our market closes firm, with « 
tendency to outside rates. We quote: 


State factory, full cream, 060 8 
Egas.—Near-bv laid eggs are quick sule at 
l64%@lie. 


Beans.— Medium beans are worth @L.4U per bush.. 
and marrows $1.35. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Street, 


Corner South William Street, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESH Y RECEIVED UREAMERIES 


Buyers served direct from &t. John’s fork. or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mall have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States......84,301,897.07 
Total inctuding 

Re- insurance. . $90,505.88 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2°600,583. 34 
Expenditures, including 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N. ¥. 
Assets .84.874,947 Ol. 
Surplus. .... $26,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 
(Also President of the tmp. and Traders’ Na 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. Secretary 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 

Al Endowment Policies and Approved 
— will be discounted atT per cent. prese” 


All fe forms of Life and Endowment Policies jasued 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’'S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POW EBFUL. the 

CHEAPEST, and the BHST 

Churches, Stores, Show Parlors, 

ew and elegant designs te. 
Send size of room. Get cireular and estims 
A liberal discount ‘to eburches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New ¥° 


MENEELYS’ BELLS... 
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Lonpon Warter.—There is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the quality of the Lon- 
don water. About half the metropolis is 
supplied from the New River, the River 
Lea, and the store of water in the chalk be- 
longing to the Kent Water works. The New 
River is almost entirely free from contamt- 
nation, the Lea has been of late years largely 


improved, and the Kent Water-works pro- | 


vide chemists with a typical standard of 
freedom from organic impurity. The other 
half of the supply is taken from the Thames 
at different points above Teddington Lock. 


The hardness of the Thames cnd of the | 


Hertfordshire waters is almost exactly the 
same; and there is little difference in the 
chemical analysis. The Kent water is harder 
although it is exceptionally pure. All the 
river water is filtered by the companies be- 
fore it is delivered to the consumer. Domes- 
tic filters are also largely used to remove 
more completely matter beld in mechanical 
suspension, for filtration has little effect on 
substances chemically dissolved in water. 
It may be broadly stated that chemical 
analysis discloses no noxious element in any 
of the London waters; but it is known by 
other means that the upper part of the 
stream receives objectionable admixtures, 
which are afterward apparently rendered 
harmless by oxidaticn.—(The Saturday Re- 
view, 


A 


cf POROUS PLASTER 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN 


Females suffering from pain and weakness will 
lerive great comfort and strencth from the use 
of Beneon’s Capeine Porous Plaster. Where 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping congh, or 
linary coug he or colds or weak lungs, it is the 


me and only treatment they ouk receive This 
article contains now medi al lementsench ae 
is found in no other remedy in ‘1c same form. It 
afar common porous plisters, lint 
mente, electrical appliances and other external 

medics, Tt relieves pain at once, strengthens 


jlasters will not ew u re- 
Weak Back, 
and ali local aches an 
ains it is alee the best known remedy. Ark for 

nson's Capcine Plaster ad take no other. 


by all Druggiste. Price 25 Centa. 


and curs whe ‘re Other 
For Lame an 
Kidney Disense 


Dyapepseia i« the costly price we for | 
uries. Ail civilized nations fr hy 
less, but none «0 @wuch as the pevole of the United 
States. it is here, in the New World. that the 
disease bas become aqomesticated, and we, as a 
pevple, have threatened to monopolize its mis- 
—, Let us check its further progress by the 
of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGUISTS. 


Prepared according to the directions of E.N. flors- | 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, ) 


MAKES A 


Delicious Drink 


With water and euger only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


A those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
© stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

’ Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

' Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, &c. 


se danger can attend its use. 
rices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 


matios free on application to mannfac- 
[RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Prevideuce, I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIATS. 


No. 4. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 


59 Years inthe Field: 


ABLAUTIFUL GIFT 
Must be Seen 
to be Appreciated. 


in Phila 
RARY AND 
States, now in its 
determined t 


The Seturda ay Reening 


Post, 
deiphia, 0 ST LITE 
vA PAPE in the United 
Orn its publishers have 
» households in every City and Tow: 


and In order to do this we 
t tocach lady re rof Shis 4 


paper AN NTLY AND FIN 
SHED KOLL » “GOL THIMEBL The regular 


in the 
have AF 


eat in col ra aod design 


| 


retail price for th: himble $5, and will find by 
inquiry many jewekrs will charge you more for th 
game woods. 

The post isa large 14 page weekly paper. elegantly 
printe: fol led, cut and bound ; reguier subscription 
price only @2a year. W ith each Thimble we ey mai! 
& copy of the Post, and give you our ub 
rates, with a chance for other han — pre- 
miums. We prepay all charge*, engrave your name, 
and securely pack the Thimble in a beautiful. morocco 


covered, silk velvet lined case. hisisan unprece- 

dented offer, from @ responsible pauper. 

Cut out the attached Premium Thimble Coupon, 
it costa you nothing ! 


PREMIUM THIMBLE COUPON. 


Know all Men by these Presents, that the 
oat hereby agrees, On re 
m,to 

wires 


Ww f ‘ mere 
copy of the Post with cur Special c lub Kates 


n o nde ring give number of Thimble desired, 
) Thimble C oupon, with 
one dollar, and send to 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
726 Sansom Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


In no case we send more — n one Th imble ta 
any ONE FAMILY ax abo or more than 
one with each PREM COUPON. “and allorders 
muet be accompanied by the PREMI COUPON, 
that we may know you are entitied to the benefit o t 
thie offer. We have taken this NOVEL 
LIBERAL manner of introducing the Post in new 
homes, expecting to soon increase cur circulation 

N-FOLD., as already, many who have received the 


Thimble have shown their ap preciation of »o BEAU- 
A GIFT b sen ding us E CLUBS 
FOR THE 
As to our reliability, it is sufficient to say that the 
Poet has been ‘published for the past 89 ‘ 
AND NEVER MISSED AN ISS 
tw When you py r, give instructions how you wish 


your name engraved ; we will engrave name in full, 
initials or Christian tn as desired ; aleo give num- 
ber of Thimble you wear. (Almost all Thimbles are 
numbered on the side—find one that fits you, and order 
the same number you find on it) te your name 
plainly. tim All orders must be addressed to t 
SATURDAY Feet. 
Neo, T26 Sansom Street, hiladelphia, Pa. 


Christian Union 


No. |. OQur Church Work: A Series. 


of Papers by the Rev. ™tephen H. Tyne, 
Jr... D.D. 15 centa. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbett. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). in which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 


The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


| No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 


Two addresses by Heury Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor «trikes. 15 cents. 


tery. A verbatim report of Henrv ard 
Beecher'’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what sre a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS P#RPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. “By the Kev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RKES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Kev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB. 
LEM OF THB FUTURS. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Obio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD 15 
cents. 
Sent postpai ! on receipt of price. 


em” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphiets for % cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
77 PARK PLACE, New 


AND 


AX 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Most Exten- ( Oil-Cloths. 
‘The Largest Stock. “Matting. 
The Choicest Pat- Carpet Warehouse, Window Shades. 
terns. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. | LyN,N.¥. Rugsand Mats. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooktyn, 
Importer of Fine Millinery. Fal! mae now ready. 

large ase rtmen 
Breasts. Fancy Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, ete. 
Beaver Felts ond French all the latest 
vies and 
| Opening WEDNE ES THURSDAY, 
September 24th and 25th, 1879. 


‘BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Falton street, 
Broo N. 
whoare his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 


OPENINC. 


§. WEST, 404 Fulten Brooklyn. 
WEUNKSDAY and THURSDAY, Sept. 2B. 


Mra. WE*T has just returned from Paris, and 
ladies w'l!l find an elegant assortment of French | 
Bou nets and Reurd Hats, the very latest and new- 


Ostrich Feathers. 


. Fulton St. 


1839. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


mention this 


receive prompt attenson. 


pubiication. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A fulllineof FALL and W 

ust re ceived. A Specialty m BLACK 

‘ECK-WEAR. THOY LAUNDRY Col- 
dare and (Cuffs laundried equal to sew. 


_ 213 Fulton St., near Concord. Brooklyn, 
NGRAINS, THREE- PLYS. 


sins QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Lignums Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, | 
Mattings, Etc., ’ | we China and Glas« Geeoeds, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and 


Fancy Goods of oar own 
HARDENBERGE & CO 246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1.000,000 


and No. 146 State %t.. Chicago. 
Cpen ground. voted for great vigor, productive- 


ness, large for market and family 
uae. Get plants direct from Central Pennsyivani., 
“the home of the sharpless,”’ and be sure they are 
genuine. Descriptive Price-list of this and other 
varieties free. J. L. Dijion, Florist, B.ioomsburg, Pa. 


74 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Care fully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS 
S, BRCSSELS, TAPESTRY, 


LANDS “HOMES 


InN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
pene: e lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 


ian Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
per acre, on seven years’ time. Exceilent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transpo irtation to those who purchase 
land. for maps and circulars to 


aN. LAND COMMISSR 
TEMPLE NG. 


Link 


On the Kansas Pacifie | 

Railway. 3,000, | 

Acres for Sale in the 

GOLDEN BELT. 
h 


BS to pe 
year reddit 


2 


“TEAS. in the world —Importers’ prices 

—Largest Company stapie 

20:50 boshels: —~Trad 

401. 100 bush, per acre contin- 
needed. 


Nanure 


*article—pleases eve 
| ually tncreasing— Agents wan 
| inducement 


—best 
on't waste time—send for Cireular. 


climate, pure water 
6. achools, “hes, | WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,.N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 
and good soe ety. Railroad and market facilities excel- | 
oy Mapes and full information FREE. Address | ee sec hromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
GILMORE. |. and Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. @ chromos, Star Prt’e Co.. Northford, Ct. 
New scheme of home study. The C. L, 8.C., 


hautaudua Literary and Scientific Cirele.”} 

Four years course. Forty minutes’ reading a 

day. Annual fee, Afty cents. The scheme ap- 
roved by eminent educators. The year begins 
n October. Persons may join up to October 31. 
For Cirenlars ade Iress 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. A Superior Nutritive in Continued Fevers, and 
@ Reliable Remedi. LA Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 
"ay ac justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the GAsées 


derived by chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, and presented 

with the assurance that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicely prepared and 
rcliable medicinal food that scientific research can yield. It has potherses reputation 
of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever rejects, condition not accepted, and while it 
would be difficult to conce!ve of anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and 
nourishing as an aliment “ . imva/ids and for the growth and protection of children, its rare 
medicinal excellence in :nanition, due to Malassimilation, Chronic, Gastrie and Jntestinal 
Diseases, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation over patients 
whose digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition that the 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 
its retention. \ 


SOLD WHOLESALE ANDRETAIL BY 


DRUGGISTS PHARMACISTS, 


IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CARLE & SONS. NEW YORK. 


PRESENTED BY 
THE 
Sa 
Pa. 
| 
4 NAR? 
% + ij | 
~ “ 
press or mail charges prepald, and guarant Be 
© reach its destination in perfect order, 
of our 351.0 Thimbles with your name elegantly 
engraved thir , and securely packed in om 
. f our morocco corered, silk velvet lined® 
BRAYS 
(SELTZER 
Ay — 
© 
ORDS 
unSPHATE 
| 
| 
| 
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